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Pres. Sigman Among 
lic opinion in New York, includ- 
the seriousness of Justice Guy’s in tion 


TIMELY DENOUNCED BY 
TOPICS | ___ PANKEN 
By Norman Thomas 
T HE more liberal sections ot pub- Hundreds of Strikers 
ing = some of the labor or- Held Under Injunc- 
ganizations, have failed to —s | 





junction in the cloakmakers’ 
This is not an injunction which mere- 


ly forbids acts in 


| UDGE JACOB PANKEN, candi- 
y i ; in themselves illegal. | 
Against these there is plenty of Tal 


date for Governor on the Social- 











; ; ist ticket, has sent a letter to 
and we do not need injunctions. It! police Commissioner McLaughlin in 
i forbids peaceful picketing and a elles | lregard to the wholesale arrests of 


many other things necessary in the 
routine conduct of the strike. If it 
is sustained it will become one more 
precedent adverse to every labor 
organization throughout New York 
state. 


picketing New York garment workers. 
He wrote: | 

“The newspapers report that hun- 
dreds of members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, now 
on strike, have been arrested by mem- 
Therg is reason to believe that Jus- j bers of the police force ‘for violating 
in- 


tice Guy signed the preliminary an injunction in regard to picketing 
junction without properly familiariz-|issued by Supreme Court Justice | 
ing himself with its terms or all the! Charles Guy.’ If these reports are | 


supporting affidavits. At any rate, if | true, it is evident that the New York 





/ before hig week-end holiday a judge | on strike solely to cow those workers | c} 
quite casually signed an order which | into returning to their tasks. As a 

ranged all the New York police force | rule, too, trumped up violence on the 
and the magistrates on the side of| part of the strikers is made the basis 


vosses in a great industrial con-j| for the application, 


is 


ti . 
he 

















minds one so much of the industry he 


vicissitudes the Movement had gone 





2 Socialist Congressmen From Wisconsin 
Made Possible by Labor Endorsement 


Washington.—Possibility that Victor Berger, Socialist, will be joined 
by Sheriff Melms of Milwaukee in Congress is seen by Washington poli- 
ticians in view of the fight made by the rail labor organizations on Rep. 
Schafer in the Fourth Wisconsin district. 

“Labor,” political organ of the rail labor unions, forecasts a definite 
endorsement of Melms’ candidacy against Schafer. It declares that 
Schafer waited until after the date for filing nomination papers in the 
Republican primary had passed and then announced his opposition to the 
progressive ticket endorsed by labor; that his union and his own mother 
repudiated his action; that Melms has a perfect labor record and has 
made good in public office, and that the prospects are that Schafer will 
get few votes in November. 

The paper describes Berger’s opponent, Stafford, as a Republican 
standpatter and Berger as having a good record in Congress. 


WIS. PROGRESSIVE 
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Follette Machine 














British Union Congress 


Cheers General Strike; 


Tomsky Message Resented 


campaign in Wisconsin has explained 
to Washington friends the reason for 
the poor showing 





made by the La- 





| Follette organiza- 
OURNEMOUTH, England.—Cool, + tion on Sept. 7. His 
calm and determined, yet en- | statement is an 
thusiastic—reminiscent of |l. S. SHIPS CRUISE amazing indictment 


spirit of the workers during the Mes 





he was correctly quoted in the press,| police are being used by the cloak / eral Strike—was the opening of the | 
av. . < «ei to | . = ‘ tof | 
two days after he had signed this | manufacturers to break this strike. _ |58th ‘Trades Union Congress at a! FOR TROUBLE 
preliminary injunction his mind was| “All fair-minded people know that in oa are : h | 
hazy as to its details. In other words,} most labor disputes an injunction is wonderful welcome rally here. | 
it would appear that in a spare hour! asked for by a firm whose workers are| Arthur Pugh, the quiet, decisive | 


1airman of the Congress, who re- Kellogg Asked to Ex- 
plain Presence of 


Destroyers. in -China 


connected with—iron and steel—told 
keen-faced, alert audience of the 




















of the old wheel- 
horses of the La- 
Follette 
charge 


party —a 
that. they 
virtually boycotted 


Elder Statesmen of La. 


| 
i : SPEAKERS: 
Failed to Fight Len- | 
. 
root, Reactionary JUDGE JACOB PANKEN 
F Candidate for Governor 
(By Federated Press) JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN 
WASHINGTON.—One of the sin- | Candidate for U. 8. Senate 
cerest of the younger Progressives | MORRIS SIGMAN 
who took part in the recent primary | President of thé International 


MINERS HOLDING FORT FOR NATIONAL UNION; 
ERATORS AIM BLOW AT ALL SOFT COAL DISTRICTS 





SOCIALIST PARTY 


RATIFICATION MEETING 





COOPER UNION 
| 


Saturday Evening Oct. 2nd 


| 


Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
MORRIS HILQUIT 


NORMAN THOMAS 
Candidate for State Senate, 14th A. D. 


WILLIAM KARLIN 
Candidate for Justice, Court of Appeals 


Meeting Opens at 8:30 P. M. 


ADMISSION FREE 


WORKERS REFUSE 
TO LOWER 
STANDARD 


Labor Must Bring As- 
sistance as Winter 
Threatens to Cause 
Bitter Suffering 








By Harvey O’Connor 
OLUMBUS, 0.—Attacked 


simultaneously on six fronts 
by the coal operators, Ohio’s 
40,000 union coa! miners are hold- 
ing the fort for the United Mine 
Workers of America in a crucial 
struggle which may determine the 
fate of the national organization. 
Besieged from one to three yearg 
by unemployment resulting from 
the country-wide effort to ruin the 
union, Ohio has become the critical 
point in the battle to save the soft 
coal industry for unionism. 
Largely successful in West Virginia 
}and western Pennsylvania in wresting 








| control from the union, the operators, 








the fight against 
| Lenroot when they 
had secured the en- 
dorsement of or- 
ganized labor for 
their own return ‘to’ dffice, 





Edward Melms 


These men 



































LITHOS OUT FOR 


44 HOURS 









































| backed By Wall Street financial in- 
terests, mean to force the breaking 
| of the national Jacksonville agreement 
|and the union—jn the heart’ of! thé 
ventral competitive field. 

Oxio 
ago if her coal diggers had not been 
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; I have always felt that the ques- ; ; 
Sict. ti bike wialath ‘ e thes Paap through, and how, in his opinion, it were the five vetéran progressive con-. 
But even if Justice Guy acted after | on © ak Bede rpny titania diet “| was growing stronger in the face of its —_ : gressmen from Wisconsin. ; born and reared in the union. Both 
vee ‘ ae ; laws should be left to the Police De- | eee E | EWS that American marines on | the A ican Federati f Lab a 
careful study and due deliberation, | aw te iia 44 se | trials. Ernest Bevin, robust in expres- + | ‘John Nelson of the Madison district, e American Federation of Labor an 
it is monstrous that any judge should | partment, an that t ns clear hat | elon, showed. other facets of taber’s| board the Pigeon were wounded | who managed the LaFollette presiden- Cc f ] P ti 8 the United Mine Workers were founded 
have this power. The right of judges, | *S Pe the business oe Paes yaggrses Man | great problems. The cheery Yorkshire- | while the ship was patrolling | tial campaign headquarters in Chicago areru repara 10n |in Columbus, and Dist. 6 dates from 
. ‘5 hate . | enforce injunctions. That is a matter | i = oe | _— . : - re ° | “j = . . * 
elected or appointed to enforce the etait dae thas Game. (0 ight to | man Ben Turner, spoke of the religion | the civil war zone near Hankow on| in 1924, is represented as having gone Made for Campaign Apeti oo Gane “a 
law, to go outside of this judicial task | S°!e!¥ r > courts. ne Tis: el and high morality of the Teade Union | : L , é ocielh a ism has become a tradition, a way of 
strike is no longer questioned in| and high morality o e Tre | the Yangtze River has prompted Dr.} 0n vacation—stayed outside the state ; . 
and make the rules to govern an in-| ‘ ant p | Movement, and Mr. Arthur Hayday | . , ; while Young Bob, Eker d Gov i N Y ¢ Wie for the men 688 Oe 
Z | America. As to the right to picket, | ° ’ aaah yGay! Harry F. Ward. chairman of the g ob, &kern and Gov. In . ° ° hio and. Hocking valley h in 
dustrial conflict is a right that no| | gave illustrations of its practical ap- | , Blai ta os . RE teks Ohio anc ocking valleys, the ma 
New York Stata, Supreme Court Jus- | 8@Ve stré s ol practice lA ee . ’ ae aine were making the fight this year : * 
democratic people should tolerate. It | © , . : | plication American Committee for Justice to]. east e bake ‘ mining districts. 
‘ tice Howard, in the case of the Wood | Plicé ; i>. : against the Coolidge ticket. Nelson - Onis 2600. Ge Mee-th 
makes our judges oligarchs, and | stows ‘A Saeed Machine Com-|. “If the basic trade union principle | China, to inquire what American war- | had no opposition in his own primary B Laborite hen eee ae 
oligarchs who can be trusted, with| “OWS an ene sree ee on Pe injury is er | ships were doing i at vicinity Ir tod y A swing around the coal fields fails 
; ; | pany vs. Thomas Toohey (114 Misc, | that an injury to one is the concern of | Ships were doing in that vicinity. The| race. Because he failed to speak a : , 
very few exceptions, always to be on} : 54 a " 4 ll is to hav » {Industrial sicnifi | : 4 : ; é . . . to reveal the slightest weakening on 
Mee |p. 185) has said: all is to have any industrial signifi- | American committee contains on its| word against Lenroot, it is likely that The lithographers® union is going to : 
the side of one class. It is idle to “a ’ F ‘ | cance—and a trade union is under an | Stat Sen: r s h rill ish the forty-four hour week in the part of the workers, although the 
talk of freedom when any judge can | They’ (the strikers) ‘have as stidatie ps ponte pales hn | national committee, among others, — os ent off will be run ae the os w¢ oa - being | 0Perators, both individually and 
" 0 i ick rik °o é n "In 7 : —_ agains 28 as a rogressive. its stry. reparations are be | : 
put such barriers in the way of thou- | “a og een he osm ! sources, if necessary, to protect a | Glenn Frank, president of the Uni- “R x Het . Cc he. fae OF _ pay wt f i and by the time | through the newly organized Ohio Coss 
‘ | Picketine simply ans standing alo S. essary, | ; ep. enry Cooper, dean o he | made very carefully ad by i . . io . ‘ 
age atbgaendeernynnap Rare Bites eng T acai "y ; nan oS ae ae single unit of its membership from | Versity of Wisconsin; Mrs. J. Borden | prouse, was silent "R F t| this issue of he. Sar tact ee | eee beteres: 
in their struggle for better living con- | !8hways of approach or near en oy ‘ . |Harriman, Bishop S$ Me - ee ene | attempting non-union operation. So 
ditions for themselves and their chil- | trances to a plant in time of strike for | injustice—then it must be equally rec- | Harriman, ishop §S. J. McConnell,| west for the summer. Rep. Browne | reached the reader a general member- far they have succeeded in opening not 
ons fc emse S é sir c ph a7 : P pei Sait ‘ | sedis a : cam © * t y hi s 2 — 
nies the purpose of observing who is work- | ognized that, with an organized move- | William Allen White, Dr. Stephen S.| could not be located any stage of| ship meeting of Local 1 of New York | more than half a dozen big mines 
“e if ‘ } | é c é ’ 
(i ing < rs e ané s s - | a > 6 ‘ bios sid Nity Stasery i Sc } : 
ens of the wee of ike tein | ing and attempt to persuade them to - nt, an attempt to impose unju beg | Wise, James H. Maurer, and a number | the battle. Rep. Lampert disappeared. | City at Stuyvesant teat Sc ag hy | mostly th Pometoy Bend, ak aun 
B ) +? iti ~ a , secti . ‘ eae : ce » © ong | 4 : 
} quit. | ditions On any section or part must be | These are men whos 7: ‘ hursday evening, September 23, 1926, ‘ P 
procedure lies in the fact that there “wr : tne } a bi alia of other prominent leaders of the| ‘a hose political fate om 7 nd ” employ more than 2,000 miners. In 
: P : | ‘In this same opinion Judge Howard | met with combined resistance from , | rested in the hands of the elder La-| will have fired the first shots. the past month six of the Bimmer Glan 
is so little protection against the whim | sein I thol ‘ t.” labor movement and in the churches. | yp A , i liek i , vra pher > aes pi aes , ’ 
nf gh : | Says: | the whole movement. | Follette for many elections. Now that The Amalgamated Lithographers of | panies have made overtures to 11,000 
os the asleep? sg by further hear-| «49 then, it is law in this State’ These words were the keystone of | Dr. Ward's telegram to Secretary Kel-| he is gone the cause of progressivism | America, affiliated with the A. F. of L., | men to work at the 1917 scale of $5 a 
’ nthe before another ch on a oats (New York) ‘that strikers on picket | the arch of the presidential address | logg follows: as against Coolidge-Lenroot reaction | has at present six thousand members, | 4... 
eg ong = ~ er t ner re | duty may use persuasion, what is per- | which Pugh delivered to the Trades | “tron, Frank B. Kellogg does not arouse their interest in Gun | somewhat more than a third of whom | West Virginia, just across the Ohio 
, e er permanen a ry | suc ision? What language is permissi- | Union Congress opening session, | “Secretary of State home state's struggle. are in the lithographic capital of the River, is a powerful object lesson te 
es ¢ avs ake | sae « - é oti >, | pe . ner igi v » 8 i V ] s 
ings always take time. ven if the} | ble, what is prohibited? The nomen- First he struck a note of sadness and “Washington, D. C One of the veterans did work hard | country, New York City. Chicago and /4,., miners on the dire con sequences 
; rings ¢ ; > >| s yton, i : . ; 1 miners »Y n 1 8 ? 
cae wale & 208m ~ Paces — - ) | clature of a strike is not the language | regret at the loss to the movement of | tiny seminnoens report that Amer for the progressive program. He was| Baltimore take second and third po-/4¢ ynion defeat, and they are deter- 
cause of the present injunction it will] of the parlor.’ | Fred Bramley, the late secretary, and |, aly . cig lig Voight, who had refused to run again | sition, while other places here and in P aia’ “a honeyed 
have had to divert money and time; « ones bool as . ican destroyers are steaming to Han- d ‘ n agal : mined not to succumb to oneye 
’ | In the present instance the police | then turned to the reactionary ten-|,  .. : » ‘ but went into the field for Ekern and | Canada trail far behind. The A. L. A.| ..W. ices of more work at lowe 
at a critical period of strike into a|/..., iy violating the vatent piehte ‘ sie 2 +... | kow, 600 miles up the Yangtze River : : e Seore ane | * ; ; ‘ **| promises of more work at wer pay. 
dette that coakt aver te have. beck | are not only violating the pa : rignts | dencies of the Government's policy in the interior of China, despite ne | Blaine. He is now talked of for the | is an industrial union and to the ex- | noyertheless unemployment, poverty 
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e union had no othe, cours an to| canis: ror “s! , struccle |. ae 2 cate todh nn . . s é ssels | a , | , Ms Sins oe i is : : 
lisregard the iatmneth n it it was to ree eee eee — all pretence of sympathy with the downstream because of the state of for Blaine and for himself, and Rep. | workers it has the industry seventy- union does not succeed soon in lessen- 
aes ee 7. ae ve ‘ 4 hoe decent American ¢ mage | policy of shorter hours of labor by | etetl war about that éity, Giler unite Schneider, member of the Paper| five per cent organized. It is opposed | ing the pressure on the Ohio miners. 
cciite  aldiidad bd a ‘ntahaitets | Morris ae tia Beeson oo t ranging itself definitely behind the | of the United States Navy seem to be| Makers’ Union, went to one of the| by an employers’ organization known | [¢ non-union West Virginia and the 
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ait ie dennis Stents cen] union, has au ymittec bri fs to aprem mine owners im the attempt to enforce patrolling the same river ahout Han- | Blaine meetings and shook hands. Rep. | 48 the Lithographers’ National Asso- | ever-growing non-union ¢ e in west- 
iple f justi which = above a Se ae Se | by a lockout longer hours of work in kow. and United States marines have| Schafer fought the Ekern candidacy. | cfation, Inc., until this summer called | ern Pennsylvania are allowed to ope 
principles 0 stice 1 are above | temporary order be vacated. 1 ‘itis ines ‘ . i Gene a Ea ; te feet : oe Jations ssociati re } - ' ‘ 
ae alias Gageh Sh ab Memient t peyecty order a A. - , the British mines than are recognized | been wounded on board the Pigeon Rep, Peavey spoke only for himself, | the National Association of Employing | erate without effective opposition, 
. - = , ee ive, . | i ? 2us ary ass ‘keting in | , , rj “te . ny”? : a ite 7 : Irs snieenstaitiehians ie a rity ‘ re i <' 
my Shey lage " : At the customary m ¥ pi T by any other important country. land other ships in the civil war zone Why the old LaFollette organization | Lithographers. Only a minority of | sheer iger this winter may force 
said, there is a higher law than the/ the garment zone, strike leaders, in| Thoughtful ly Pugh dealt with the iployers belong to the ci he feolated 
Constitution, emphatically there is a lditi t 00 site were. arrested — om = t ith 1€ | have been fired upon. We would re-| bogged down in this fashion in the} the employers tong to the associa- | capit ion in the isolated coal regions 
‘ ° . , é rs) o 2 vickets, re arrested | + -in ank- Dis A P : hh . ainder r in indenen- anti L ae i . 
higher law than Judge Guy's injunc- | re _ “ " as , t si ffie thi eck mining dispute, showing the bank | spectfully ask under what clause of first campaign after its founder’s| tion. The remainder remain indepen of south central Already the 
ils =a - obstructio ) raffic is week./r _ . — 5 , ay " . : a /f en e " inior ( -efer dealing | niie oe ¥ . . hee manne 
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piety 3 é 3 Y were Morris Sigman, - rnizati 1 1 , | . " . : : ‘in | wtih a camipiatet rea niger or if . . . = 
and the rank and file of the union! aa gong : ‘ wees 1 Ladies’ | for the modernization of the industry |the right to patrol Chinese internal| rallied around Ekern and supported| With a c mplet organized group of ! y Bend, in 
resider ” ernationa vadies at it i] ublic ry | > i tl Rea ad ‘ ‘ “hneeee * oe pe vivre 
pen thelr recognition of thie fact. “ sident he e via . au ad so that it will become a public service | waters with its warships and what act | the less-trusted Blaine. Some of them bosse é s the river from 
é yrkers ion, whose cas j hic al ic ri] - . ape ; , , : R ? . : . ’ 1e r rir. 
This is an tesue upon which workers jarment Workers’ Union, wh : c | in which real justice will be done for | of Congress authorizes action which is| confess that Wisconsin progressivism The Lockout of 1922 while the West Vir 
‘t: rne ar rk se = iv - iv s : : " . ‘ ‘ rt be ¢ ale in a1¢ + ’ n » nart of Lae RN ; 
of the most diverse, political opinion | — ‘adjourned until Oct. “ e anc the workers and so give a progressive | <5 likely to involve the United States| had become a mere submission to the| At the war peak in 1919 the unior ar f Dist. 6, is 
ac y yice-preside ere rOV t ir standaré . tei P : | 1 it hen sever housand ’ snion 
must present a united'front. The right are Halperin, vice-president, were | improvement in their stan jard of life. both in the Chinese civil war and in| judgment of the elder LaFollette by with its then seven thousand t union 
to organize and to strike cannot be} held in $100 bail each for a hearing The general strike, its objects and | possible conflicts between China and/ masses of voters who trusted him, and bers was, like other labor Winter Suffering Threatens 
jeri : the é ‘ice-President Josep 30- he ives hin -er p | ae : an , trateg sAvant ' oe and thal af h 
left to the tender mercies of the law- |‘ ” day. -V a prancegy ~t B - ee motives behind it were then put | other foreign powers. | that there had been too little enlist- | tiomS. at a strategic advan |} Miners and their officials are hoping 
ruchowitz, Isidor Stenzor, 8S. iss and , Pugh in a clear, concis icture. | r F ? C , 1 ' it d 0 nake the fullest 1ands | for the . reaks in - 
yers whom Tammany Hall and the ichowitz, I idor ; nzo! e1ss ar a | by Pugh in a clear, concise pic ture | Signed) HARRY F. WARD. | ment of the young people of the state" ! did not make the fu - "i i r lu iks, e 1 are 
1er receiv rork 5 sent ‘es O 2 ale o ‘ a a _ : . ‘ . 2 _ . *) nh > slovers Loped + _ rates. ¢ on 
Republican machine may see fit to others received workhouse sentences of After declaring that there was | “For on American Committee for Jus- | in political discussion and organization, | UP°" the employers. It hoped tha rates, a dimin 
exalt to the bench. | a day apiece. | nothing secret or sinister in trade | tice to China.” No program and principle appealing to the reasonable wage increase which on union coal or 
; The new Madison Square Garden re- | union methods or aims, he ridiculed | | the younger generation survived the| it imstit ited would > the employers | ar irginia, to open 
| young atio survivec h ’ ‘ 
= f : | Vived the memory of notable Socialist | the view that the strike was the out- | } old senator. His lieutenants wanteq | 2° Pretext to i 1 > drastic wage | the Ohio mines, not more than a quar- 
This injunction against the ¢ loak- and labor demonstration held in the come of “a sort of evil conspiracy of | N . | N. Yy e | jobs and power without the re cuts In this | te of which are operating. In the 
‘ E ? | OS ane r itho ne resp - , 
mak makes it not impertinent to (Continued on page dea ja few agitators meeting at Eccleston otice! @w ork City bility ofa clearcut social p: 7 it lerat meantir there is nothing for them 
remind some labor leaders and their} —_—_—_—— square.” i This year they left the labor organi. | °™ nd in Decem- | to do but await national developments, 
followers, and especially some of He cited the crowing discontert of 0 ers | gations and the d i] ber a lockout went into effect | as Ohio is quite dependent on the gene 
. Be ) ] 1 devotec ittle zgrot rY. 2 : lh * 
Al Smith Soc —e of a little history. | JUDGE PANKEN 70 SPEAK the workers, and dealt with the whole _— | of radicals in the various counties to to e a reduction of twelve per | eral prayers ee ee: 
It is labor in ew me which suf structure and polidy he industri : , > . Rye: oo rasan ; ed on page 6 enjoys no extensive rate preferentia 
ports Tammany H It i b AT YIPSEL BALI SEPT 25 : nd policy of the industrial Registration for voters in New carry on the fight. against privile (Continued on page §) ‘. : be and St 
rts amman}) bs t s labor system. | U me h a nto ig 50 an ot. 
: . . i nder these lepressinge cir , 
which turned in the cane majority of - ’ Pugh appealed for more thought on York City begins Monday, Oct. 4. oe : ; mal is as near 
a ty a a | ot a ee z i re | | The polls are open from 5 p. m stances, says the report fron n- 
1924 and 1925 for Al Smith and Jimmy problems of economic onstruction to 10.30 d ill b : : | sin, it ij t re CENERAL PART y MEETING and lake ports as is 
bine ; a . Mm. | sin, Ss not surprising that e So- 
Walker, respectively. Workers who in Judge Jacob Panken, Socialist can-|anq for a broader vision in relation to | ad Ps m., and wi eo epen tT nok surprising that the S , 
general voted the Socialist ticket in| didate for Governor; August Claessans, | the international policy saath ge eng = tn ny a aaa a neuer Big ecg rte il CA ED BY SOCIALISTS OF - 7, oe 
; : ‘ : I i national licy. | . 5B: revival. "hey ijl elect ric 3 
1924, yes, and the Communist, cut the | candidate for Lieutenant Governor, and The heart and Gre of his address was ° uesday, Oct. 5; Wednesday, Oct. iva ey will ele Vi B LL = five ani _ ps eo more eae 
heart and fir is addr é ° suet , ae iteatinen Mitekneme as 
heads of these tickets in order to be| Miss Tony Sender, youngest member | the declaration that 3. ‘ sday, Oct. 7, and Friday, | ger and probably Edward Mel: N y CITY FOR SEPT 29 ‘ 1 district met ship listed be- 
; & h leclara n q q : Congress lilwaukee ir ¢ eA 
sure that Smith might win. I went! of the German Reichstag, will be the] Congress was not meeting in a ae 4 ~—— the same hours. 1) ongress from Milwaukee in N ° ° ° tween 40.000 and 5 . In the past 
around the state pointing out how ab-| guests of the Young People’s Social- | und @ penltenie Ait ton atur ye - 9, the polls are _ and will resume their agi yn a two and a half vears. nearly $1,500,000 
} : : + } - . } governme ywnership of Ic ¢ +h . } Sa rt ; . 
solutely the Democratic party in its} ist League, Circle 7, Manhattan, at consciousness of defeat. open a ay from 7 a. m. to 10.30 or government ownership of ra is All members of the Socialist Party in as been paid in re i this winter 
past record and even in its platform} their annual ball, Saturday eve., Sept. When Ramsay MacDonald, in com- cae : and super-power and for old age pen-| Greater New York ar t funds, it is a ed, will be 
failed to deal with the terrible injunc-/| 25, at Webs Hall, 11th street and | pany with the members of the General h t ms gi ng to remember sions, a general parts meage Even the $3 a week 
nei evil In one important city (not| Third avenue Deunei, sreunted the slatSerm ter the : ese dates. ou cannot vote un- The Wisconsin Socialists are s House Auditor ; sth street, | ma - a . 
Cll, 10u iat nt i ointine it hot Panne > — Se -.3 5 4 7” ; 
New York), a prominent labor man, a Over two thousand people are ex- | on: ning of the Congress, there was a ees you Bho ay Voters must pointing out that Young Bob and his on Wednesda Ser 29, at 8.30 p. r The coal situation is abe 
supporter of LaFollette and Al Smith,! pected to hear the opening address in| great outburst of applause reside at least 30 days in an elec- | | lieutenants have considerably “ton Plans and issues of the campaign will! sorbine millions of tons of West Vire 
assured me that I was wrong and that| this year's gubernatorial campaign Se wane benaine wihede toi Riih on os before Election Day. | | down” the elder LaFollette’s progra be ginia product, leaving a slight gap 
Smith and the Democrats would give| from the lips of the Socialist judge.|jabor’s first Prime Minister. and a n other words, if you contemplate | | limited as it was from a Socialist point speakers w e which encourages Ohio operators to 
labor what labor wanted on injunc-| One thousand tickets have already | m of appreciation of the great ef-| | "°V'"? before election, be sure to of view. His drift has been toward a! Pa andidate for Goverr pen mines here and there in the state 
tions. In New York City many of our; been sold for the occasion. All those | forts made by MacDonald to bring be in your new residence before |} sort of shame-faced 9gressivisn Morris Hill t, Int ul Secretary !at the union scale. When the British 
nominally Socialist laborites gave us| wishing to attend can get tickets at out negotiations with a view to an Oct. 2. in the hope of getting support from | of the Part; Mak te of this i ckout is settled, however, Ohio 
rather worse than no support at all} the hall on the night of the affair, j (Continued on page 2) | 4 | many “‘moderates.” j meeting and pack the auditorium, j will feel pressure acutely as an effece 
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Labor Must Bring As- 


_for nonunion ‘operations in Pomeroy 


. Gracefield, 














PER ATORS FAIL 
TO SMASH 


. 

. sistance as Winter 

- Threatens to Cause 

. J . 

‘ Bitter Hardship 
S 

(Continued from page 1) 
tive ‘boycott has been placed on union 
eoal in this state by class-conscious 
wholesale and retail dealers, to lessen 
the domestic demand for loca! coal. 

*$7.80 a day or nothing.” That 
summarizes the bulldog determination 
of; 17,000 union miners in the Bellaire 
subdistrict of the union. Known as 
subdistrict 5 of district 6, they are by 
far the strongest unit in the state, 
ahd comparatively better off than 
their brothers in Hocking valley. Six 
thousand are working. 

“Why should a miner work in the 
damp dark of a deep mine, surrounded 
by the dangers of rock falls and ex- 
plosions, for less than $7.50 a day, the 
Jacksonville scale?” they ask. “We'll 
quit mining before we'll throw away 
the union and its protection.” 

°There’s another good reason why 
the miners won't quit their union. 
That is West Virginia. Just across 
the Ohio river, at Wheeling, Warwood, 
Wellsburg, Moundsville and Banwood, 
a‘scoré of big West Virginia mines are 
operating at wages varying from $4 
té $6 a day. 

‘The silvery line of the river, cleav- 
fifig union Ohio from nonunion West 
Virginia is the trench bteween warring 
forces in the” biggest battle being 
Waged on the American continent for 
industrial freedom. Mine owners, 
with heavy interests on both sides of 
the river, are anxiously awaiting the 
‘day when they can bring Ohio men 
down to the low wage levels and work- 
ing conditions suffered by the serfs 
across the river. 

# Many of the 9,000 union miners who 
liave been unable to get work at the 
pits have found employment in the 
steel mills of Bellaire, Wheeling and 
Benwood and in other industries in 


Ohio valley. 

Tension has also been relieved by 
the recent opening of several big mines 
on the Jacksonville scale. The Pow- 
hatan mine, employing 500 men, is 
operating steadily for the Canadian, 
Pacific railway, while several big 
Maher mines supplying the Canadian 
National railway are giving work to 














1,300 miners. The Rail & River Com- 
pany’s mines, whose management has 
been distinctly antagonistic to the 
union, are down. New Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., leader of the bitter forces 
among the operators, and notorious 


Bend, Ohio, and in West Virginia, 
posted notice of reopening under the 
1917 scale, but not a man responded. 
Youghiogheny & Ohio, whose presi- 
dent, S. H. Robbins, heads,"the new 
Ohio Coal Operators Association, or- 
ganized to beat down the Ohio Miners 
union, has tried nonunion conditions, 
but to no avail. 

Many miners in the score of camps 
around Bellaire own their homes, With 
vegetables and fruits in their back 
yards they do not experience keen 
privation in summer months, even if 
unable to find work in the tseel mills. 
When winter comes a different picture 
will present itself, and should the steel 
industry experience a slump destitu- 
tion aplenty will dog the little homes 
of thousands of the coal diggers. 








$25 Weekly for Lucky Ones 

The lucky miner who happens to be 
working is knocking out about $100 a 
month, of which about 8 percent goes 
into various union funds for dus and 
relief. This average, however, lumps 
the men who are working six days a/ 
week and those working but one. | 
Thousands are receiving not more than | 
$50 a month, while at least 1,500 in| 
this vicinity have no work of any kind. 

The subdistrict is buoyed up by long | 
contracts with the Canadian railroads, | 
but when they run out and are shifted | 
to West Virginia—as may happen— | 
Bellaire’s plight may become as ry 
as Hocking valley's. 

1. W. W.’s Released 

Gharges of assault against 
Sullivan, Joe Fisher, Harry Sweizer, 
Joseph Kowals and Fred Bliss, I. W. 
W. members who were arrested at/| 
Minn., on July 31 and jailed | 
at Ortonville, have been dropped. 


James | 


= ees Fall Gowns Will Be Late 


Unless Workers Win Their Demands 





‘ N industrial conflict is impend- 
ing in the custom dress industry | 
of New York City. The workers 

in the private. dress industry, which 

includes the large fashionable shops 
of the Fifth avenue and Fifty-seventh 
street district, such as Bergdorf & Good- 
man, Frances, Stein & Blaine and 

Henri Bendel, have presented demands 

to their employers for the approach- 

ing season to replace the agreement in 
the industry which terminates this 

Saturday, September 25th. These de- 

mands include the union shop, the 40- 

hour week, a guarantee of 44 weeks’ 

work during the year, and an increase 
of wages. 

The controversy in this industry 
threatens to be of a particularly ser- 
ious nature because of the peculiar 
conditions in the trade where the 
skilled men workers, or ladies’ tailors, 
are organized and have union con- 
ditions, while the great -mass of the 
workers, who are women and girls, 
are unorganized and are working 
longer hours and for lower wages than 
is customary in the dressmaking in- 
dustry in general. The demand of a 
union shop,. therefore, involves the 
unionization of the thousands of wo- 
men workers in this industry. 

An active organization campaign is 





being conducted in the dress shops of 
the upper, Fifth avenue district. A 


number of street meetings have been 
held. The fact that the workers in 
' this trade are mostly unorganized 
women has interested a number of 
outside women and women’s organi- 
zations in the present organization 
drive which is being conducted in the 
Fifth avenue district. 

A committee of women who are 
consumers in the industry has been 
formed, called the Consumer's Com- 
mittee in the Dress Industry, to call 
the attention of the employers to the 
conditions of the women workers and 
bring pressure to bear for their bet- 
terment. This committee includes Mrs. 
Gordon Norris, Evelyn Preston, Mrs. 
Arthur Garfield Hays, Mrs. Arthur 
James Slade, Frieda Kirchwey, Susan 
Brandeis and Ann Craton, secretary. 
A number of women’s organizations 
are also actively.co-operating in this 
campaign. 

The conflict in this industry will also 
involve all the workers in the dress 
shops, including the various occupa- 
tions such as tailors, furriers, dress- 
makers, embroiderers and milliners. 
The unions in these occupations have 
formed a joint organization com- 
mittee. 

Conferences have been conducted 
during the past few days between the 
employers and the union, but the out- 
come is still uncertain. 





BRITISH UNIONS 
IN SESSION 


——_e—— 


(Continued from page 1) 
honorable settlement of the mining 
lockout. 

An emphatic protest against the con- 
tinuance of the Emergency Powers 
Act was registered by the Congress 
at it’s second session. 

“A menace to the hard-won liberties 
of the British people,” was the phrase 
used in the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Ben Turner, for the General Coun- 
ceil. 

A resolution, submitted by the Na- 
tional Union of General and Municipal 
Worfters, and moved by C. Dukes, 
asked the Cengress to approve the 
amalgamation of kindred unions, with 
the ultimate object of securing one big 
union. A. resolution, taken as an 
amendment, opposed the one big union 
idea, and asked Congress to arrange 
for the merging of the separate unions 
into industrial unions. 

Dukes asked Congress to have regard 
for the direction of capitalist indus- 
trial organization. He quoted the Ford 








motor works, where one firm con- 
trolled 42 different industries, and sug- 
gested that not 42 but one union would 
be more effective in protecting and 
improving the conditions of the em- 
ployee in such a multiple firm. 

The argument of Tompkins in moving 
the amendment was that thera was 
much loose thinking on this question. 
What was -neeessary was. industrial 
unions with a central leadership. 

T. E. Naytor,-M. P., asked-Congress 
to refer the mattem back to allow fur- 
ther and fuller investigation into the 
problem. 

The next delegate, as he rose to take 
ths floor, was met by a great burst of 
cheering. It was the miners’ secre- 
tary, A. J. Cook. 

“While we have been fighting,” he 
declared, ‘others’ were blacklegging us 
because they were in another section.” 

Within the terms of the resolution 
for the one big.union, Cook made an 
eloquent appeal for the support of the 
miners, and sat down amidst another 
burst of cheers. 

Ernest Bevin argued that the sub- 
ject was one for careful consideration. 
His experience was that existing or-| 
ganizations must not be broken up, nor | 
could the pride of craft be destroyed. | 

With the growth into bigger peed 
of organization he believed the group | 
idea would have to be adopted and 
greater attention given to the much- 
abused friendly side ef trade-unionism. 

The amendment was carried by a | 
majority of a half million votes. This | 
means that the General Council will | 
continue its efforts towards securing 
amalgamation and to secure further 
information on the subject of indus- 
trial organization. 

Whether the General Council should 
be given greater powers was discussed 
at the second day's session. 

The upshot of the debate was that 
the powers of the General Council re- 
main as before, but they will be de- 
bated at the special conference of 
national executives, which is to meet 
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UNION OFFICERS, ATTENTION! 
THE NEW MANHATTAN CASINO 
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fA 100 PER GENT. UNION HALL! 


This large, beautiful hall is now available for meet- 
ings, balls and all indoor functions. 
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Pullman Porters Gain 
Wage Raises Through 
Efforts of New Union 


Pullman porters received 200 
per cent dividends on their union 
dues in the first year’s existence 
ef the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, says a circular issued 
by that organization. 

The wage increase of 8 per cent 
adds $64.80 to the annual income, 
or a net total of $42.80 after de- 
ducting $22 for the $10 injtiation 
fee and the $12 annual dues. 

The wage increase was granted 
by the company for the purpose of 
allaying discontent the Brother- 
hood .was mobilizing. But the 
Brotherhood tells the workers 
that much more is due them. In 
the eleven months ended in June 
the Pullman company net income 
was $10,143,500 as against $8,- 
347,636 the year before. 











after the mining dispute is settled, to 
consider the issues raised by the na- 
tional strike. Arising out of this con- 
ference a report will be prepared for 
presentation to next year’s Congress. 

The resolution, which was moved 
with great force by J. Hallsworth (Dis- 
tributive Workers), asked for further 
investigation into the whole question 
of the Council's powers, and for def- 
inite proposals next year. The amerid- 
ment, moved by Tomkins (Furnishing 
Trades) would have given forthwith 
the powers on which the Distributive 
Workers desired an inquiry. 

When the report had been carried 
by 1,689,000 to 1,386,000, the miners ab- 
staining, the real debate began. 

Hallsworth's case was that should 
similar circumstances to those in the 
general strike arise in future he would 
be prepared to say “To hell with no- 
tices. Strike your blow when you 
can.” 

Hallsworth made it clear that he was 
not against the leadership, but that 
his aim was adequate machinery to 
express the spirit and desires of the 
rank and file, who had shown 4 won- 
derful display of solidarity during the 
strike. 

“Do it now,” was the object of an 
amendment moved by Tomkins. They 
might defer giving greater powers to 
the General Council, he argued, but 
they could not defer the attacks being 
made on the workers. 

Arguing, in his persuasive way, for 
a real investigation and no recrimina- 
tion, Bevin (Transport Workers) said 
that it would be fatal to take a rash 
and hurried decision. Clynes (General 
and Municipal Workers) favored a 
continuation of “the reflective mood 
the movement is in at present.” 

Cc. T. Cramp (N. U. R.) said railway- 
men definitely were opposed to giving 
any extension of powers to the Coun- 
cil. In short, their answer, he said, 
was “We've had some.” 

A storm of passion burst with light- 
ning suddenness upon the calm of the 
| Congress Thursday afternoon. Disor- 
der raged for nearly half an hour, but 
after a forty minutes’ adjournment 
calm was restored. 

Simillie, with his caressigpg voice, had 
on behalf of the General Council been 
financial assist- 
ance for the miners, and Congress was 
obviously moved by the appeal. 

Bromley, who was to second the ap- 
which took the form of an 
emergency resolution, was rising to his 
feet when “Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man,” in a rich Lancashire accent, rang 
through the hall. 

It came from McGurk, a miners’ dele- 


| 
| gate, and he proceeded to ask whether 


the General Council had deliberately 
gone out of its way to insult the miners 
by asking Bromley to second the reso- 
lution 

There were shouts 
the miners’ 


and 
delegates in support of 


| McGurk and a clamor of excited re- 


marks, punctuated by the clang of the 


with all eves on him. 
reiterated his demands for an apol- 
ogy. apparently in connection with a 
document on the general strike which 
had appeared in the journal of Brom- 


McGurk stood, 


| ley’s union 


“Put Baldwin up,” shouted a dele- 


eries from | 


came from other parts | 
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Baldwin, the Peace Puppet 


—From the British Miner. 
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gate above the din, and cries 
“Traitor” could also be heard. 

Pushing forward toward McGurk 
with gray tousled hair, Hough, the 
Yorkshire Miners’ treasurer, shouting 
to Bromley to sit down, and calling to 
the Council to put someone else up. 

The chairman, hammering his bell, 
kept calling for order. 


of 


“Have you seen Bromley's poster 
used against us?” shouted another 
miner, and then Richardson, the Fed- 
eration treasurer, could be heard ap- 
pealing to his miner colleagues. 
have been humiliated, we have made 
our protest,” he said. 

There was a lull in the hubbub and 
Bromley, who had sat down, rose again 
to speak. 

Mingled cheers and greeted 
him and many miners and other dele- 
gates made to leave the hall. 


hoots 


ulating, arguing and excited delegates. 


standing orders relating to the expul- 
sion from the Congress of a delegate 
who refuses to obey the chair, but this 
warning of disciplinary action did not 
calm the storm. ‘he miners and 
others shouted to Bromley to sit down, 
and then came the strains of “The 
Red Flag.” 

There was a pause and then the 
chairman was heard to say: “Con- 
gress will adjourn until 4 o'clock.” 

The General Council went into ses- 
Sion and the miners 
meeting. 

Richardson, McGurk and A. Parkin- 
son, M. P., went as a deputation to 


tion. They 
they said, 
struct the business of Congress. 


with the Council and took his place in 
silence. He explained the 


Congress that had been sullied by the 
incident. 

Richardson asked permission to 
make the statement that he had already 
made to the Council. He finished and 
then, to a final burst of cheers, Bromley 
made his speech in seconding the res- 
olution. 

During the day the General Council 
circulated a telegram from the Rufsian 
Trade Union Council, together with the 
General] Council's reply 

“I think delegates will find it very 
interesting,” was the only remark of 
| the chairman of the Standing Orders 
Committee, when he announced that it 
would be, circulated. 

Only one delegate mentioned the 
|} matter. He asked when Congress would 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
| telegram, and Mr. Pugh replied: 
| “I cannot say. I am not sure it will 
| be a subject for discussion.” 

Tomsky's message opened with the 
| hone that the British workers would 
i “continue to defend their rights de- 








“We | 


| ital 
| class.” 


The aisles were blocked with gestic- | 


Pugh, unperturbed, began to read the | 





also held a| 


the Council and explained their posi- | 
had made their protest, | 
and would no longer ob- 


The atmosphere in the hall was still | 
tense when the chairman entered again | 


standing | 
orders and spoke of the dignity of the 





spite furious attacks and capitalist 
betrayal by certain leaders of the 
general strike and the capitulating 
mentality of others.” 

Continuing, Tomsky declared “the 
conservative government willingly ad- 
mits representatives of Amsterdam and 
the American Federation of Labor, 
who either blackleg on the miners or 
shamefully k of loans on interest 
that would speculate like usurers on 
the unheard-of distress of the miners, 
on the tears and misery of workers’ 
wives and bairns. 

“The Soviet workers believe that 
blame must be laid, therefore, on the 
bending the knee attitude toward the 
government of trade union leaders like 
Thomas. They were too loyal to cap- 
and too disloyal to the working 
In reply, the General Council cir- 
culated the telegram, at the same time 
stating it “feels it necessary to regis- 
ter the strongest possible protest at 
what can only be regarded as a most 
‘regrettable abuse of the ordinary 
courtesies expected of fraternal dele- 
gates. The general council has no in- 
tention of replying to this ill-in- 
structed and presumptious criticism. 

“The General Council most 





phatically asserts it cannot permit the 
position of a fraternal delegate to be 
degraded into a tirade against rep- 
resentatives of the Bvritish movement 
and the fraternal delegates of other 
countries, nor of countenancing an in- 
tolerable interference in British trade 
union affairs.” 


QUAKERESS TO APPEAL 
DENIAL OF CITIZENSHIP 


——¢—— 





An appeal from the decision of Fed- 
eral District Court Judge Wolverton 
of Portland, Ore., dénying citizenship 
to Mary King, a Quakeress, will be 


CLOAK ARRESTS 
DENOUNCED BY 
PANKEN 


Pres. Sigman Among 
Hundreds of Strikers 
Held Under Injunc- 
tion 


(Continued from page 1) 


old structure, now gone, when every 
labor organization in Greater New 
York participated Tuesday at 5:30 
Pp. m. in a mass meeting called by the 
40,000 striking cloakmakers in protest 
against the injunction. 

While individual pickets are disre- 
garding service of these injunction on 
the picket line in the garment zone ag 
an abrogation of their constitutional 
guarantees of peaceful assemblage, 
labor leaders in the city are priming 
theniselves for’ a contest both in the 
courts and on the picket line with their 
traditional enemy--injunction against 
peaceful picketing. 

The following labor leaders of this 
city participated in the demonstration: 
John F. Coughlin, secretary of the New 
York Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil; Hugh Frayne, organizer of the A, 
F. of L.; John Sullivan, president of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor. 

Following the mass protest meeting 
a conference of representatives of all 
labor bodies of Greatest New York was 
held at Beethoven Hall Friday, which 
framed ways and means to combat the 
injunction should it be made perma- 
nént. 

In the meantime the cloak union aus 
nounces success in closing shops start- 
ed out of town to supply non-union 
cloaks during the course of the strike. 
In Poughkeepsie workers downed tools 
in a shop operating for Wilkins and 
Adler of Manhattan, an ‘ndustrial 
council manufacturer. Employers of 
the shop, the union announced, became 
so incensed at the work of pickets that 
they have applied for an injunction 
to stop their activity. 

In Philadelphia the out of town com- 
mittee, Jacob Halperin in charge, suce 
ceeded in stopping the shops of the 
Strauss Company, the Lastick Com- 
pany and the firm of M. Isenberg, the 
latter working for Sprayregen and 
Marks, also an Industrial Council 
member. In New London, Conn. a 
shop working for a New York jobber 
was also shut down. 

The Joint Board has made public 
resolutions received from the Cloth, 
Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers in 








Liberties Union. Miss King came to 
America from Ireland and became ac- | 
tive in Y. M. C. A. and civic = 
on the Pacitic Coast. 

In 1924 she appeared before Judge 
Wolverton for citizenship pape;a She 
was asked: “If you were a man and) 
the Japanese invaded America, woutd | 
you bear atms?” She declared that} 
sho would not, since the Quak2r reli- | 
gion is opposed to war. Ju4zo Woiver- | 
ton thereupon denied her petition for 


made by counsel of tho American . ts 


em- | naturalization. 


support of the fight upon the injune- 
tion. ° 
The union also made public an offer 
from Louis F. Budenz, editor of the 
Labor Age, to form a Citizens Com- 
mittee to go out on the picket line, 
The offer, it was stated, will be ace 
cepted. 
ne 
The simplest and clearest defi- 
nition of economy, whether public 
or private, means the wise man- 
agement of labor, and it means 
this in three senses: first, in 
applying your labor rationally; 
secondly, in preserving its produce 
carefully; and, lastly, in distribut- 
ing its produce seasonably.— 
Ruskin. 











The Bronx Free Fellowship 


1301 Boston Road, near 169th Street 

a 

Sunday, Sept. 26, 1926 
8 P.M 


LEON ROSSER LAND 
“The Greatest Enemies of 
Organized Religion” 
Solos, Genevieve Kaufman 
9 P. M. Sharp 
OPEN FORUM 
NORMAN THOMAS 
“Plain Talk on Church and State” 


Admission Free 
































Main Office: 154-166 E geth. St. 
Open Mondays to 9 P. 
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DEPOSITS on or before the THIRD business day of any month will draw 
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Your Savings 


Deposited on or before October 4th will draw 
interest from October 1 
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Per year on all amounts from $5.00 to $7,500.00 
cc..3 Of 1, 2 or 3 months, ending Sept. 30, 1926 


left to the end of the quarter 


THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


(Organized in 1850) 
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ON VACIRCA 
APPEAL 





Deportation of Italian 
Would 
Throw Into Musso- 


Socialist 


lini’s Clutches 
By Laurence Todd 





ASHINGTON. — Vincenzo 
Vacirea, former deputy in the 

Italian Parliament and friend 

and associate of the murdered deputy, 
Matteoti, in the editorship of a Social- 
has invoked 
the right of refuge in free America. 


ist newspaper in Italy, 


Ordered deported from New York be- 


cause his temporary permit to visit 
this country has expired, Vacirca has 
the 
board of review of the immigration 


appeared with counsel before 
bureau in Washington and has shown 
that he is now a man without citizen- 
ship in his native land and likely to 
be murdered by the Fascisti at the 
ofders of, Mussolini if he is sent back 
there. 

His 
tion is: ; 

“I have no legal right to go any- 
where, as I do not belong to any coun- 
try. The United States is considered 
by me as my second country. My 
children, two girls, 9 and 10 years old, 
respectively, are native American citi- 
zens. In the name of the right that 
any man has to live somewhere, I ask 
to be granted the privilege to stay 
here with my wife and children until 
a change will eliminate the present 
persecutions and a new government 
will restore my rights as an Italian 
citizen.” 

In the Official Gazette of the Italian 
Government of April 7, 1926, is pub- 
lished a solemn decree signed by King 
Victor Emmanuel and Mussolini and 
Federzoni, denouncing Vacirca as 
defamer and slanderer of Italy and the 
existing government, and as conduct- 
ing “poisonous propaganda among the 

> working classes, in particular among 
our colonies of emigrants,” against 
the institutions of which Mussolini is 
the head. It describes Vacirca as a 
“resident of New York,” and declares 
inflicted upon him the loss of his 
Italian citizenship and the confiscation 
of his property in Italy. 
With the original copy 
cree Vacircea presented to 
an editorial published by 


own statement of his situa- 


a 


the board 





Mussolini and edited by his brother, | 
inciting the Fascisti to hang Vacirca 
to a lamp post as a traitor because of | 
his anti-Fascist activities in Switzer- 
land and the United States. The lan- 
guage used in denouncing the Socialist 
deputy in this Mussolini editorial is 
too vile for translation into English. 
It was after similar denunciations of 
Matteoti and the liberal editor Amen- 
dola had been published in the Fascist 
press that those two leaders were de- 
liberately murdered. 

Vacirea filed with the review 
a statement of his struggle for Italian 
liberty Born in Italy 40 
he lived in the United States from 1912 
to 1919, marrying here in 1915. On his} 
return to Italy in 1919 he im-| 
mediately elected to Parliament for the 
Bologna and two years later 
from the Siracusa district. He held 
various local offices also. In 1921 the 
Fascisti began their attempts to kill 
him. In four towns they shot at him, 
and on one occasion killed some of his | 


board |} 


years ago, 


was 


district 


friends. His house was ransacked; his 
wife beaten, and they both were 
ordered to leave the town under pain 
of death. In Siracusa, Catania, Bo- 
logna, Casenza and other cities he was 
pursued, menaced and insulted and 
compelled to flee. When in January, 
1924, he asked for a passport for him- 


self and wife, Mussolini personally re- 
fused it, and they escaped to Switzer- 
land without passports. The American 
consul in Zurich gave them temporary 
papers of identification, and Vacirca 
came to New York in May, 1925. His 
family joined him later. He has lec- 
tured and edited the anti-Fascist daily, 
“Nuovo Mundo,” in New York City. 
Since he has no and no 
citizenship, the Italian Socialist deputy 
cannot travel. If deported by the 
United States Switzerland, the 
Swiss may surrender him to Mussolini 
to be murdered by the dictator's fol- 


passport 


to 


lowers. 





DECISION NEAR 


of this de-| 


the “Popolo} 
D'Italio,” a Fascist organ founded by | 


! 


| until the strike ends. 


Investigation by A. F. 
of L. Shows Need for 
Circulation of Work- 
ers’ Books 


ASHINGTON.—On a map of the 
W United States hung on the wall 
in the headquarters of the 


American Federation of Labor is reg- 
istered the steady growth of the num- 
ber of educational committees among 
the labor unionists in this country. 
There are nearly 300 of these, and they 
follow in general the line of expansion 
of manufacturing and mining as against 
agricultural industry. 

From its inception the A. F. of L. has 
demanded universal free and compul- 
sory education in every State. A com- 
mittee on education was created in 
1903, and the Executive Council was 
directed by the convention of that year 
to “secure the introduction of text- 
books that will be more-in accord with 
modern thought upon social and politi- 
cal economy—books that will teach the 
dignity of manual labor, give due im- 
portance to the service that the laborer 
renders to society and that will not 
teach the harmful doctrine that the 
wage-workers should be contented with 
their lot because of the opportunity 
that may be afforded a few of their 
number to rise out of their class, in- 
stead of teaching that the wage-earn- 
ers should base their hopes upon the 
elevation of the condition of the work- 
ing people.” 

In support of this fundamental policy, 
and in order to secure the adoption of 
better methods in the public schools 
and libraries, the A. F. of L. has pro- 
moted the formation of local commit- 


Few Public Libraries Have 
Standard Books on Labor 





oe 


central labor councils or, large local 
unions. These committees have three 
main lines of activity. First is the se- 
curing of the selection of trade union- 
ists as members of boards of education 
in order that labor’s viewpoint may be 
represented in all official decisions on 
school policy. Second, is the getting 
of trade unionists into the membership 
of public library boards, for a like rea- 
son. Third is the definite promotion of 
the placing of books yseful to the work- 
ers on the shelves of the public li- 
braries. 

Recently the A. F. of L. committee on 
education sent out to its local commit- 
tees and to the American Library As- 
sociation a list of books prepared for ‘it 
by -the Workers’ Education Bureau. 
Each local committee and public li- 
brarian was asked to check off on this 
last the books actually contained in that 
local library. There were thirty-six 
books in the reading list. They began 
with the A. F. of L. History and includ- 
ed Atkins on Labor Attitudes and 
Problems, Mary Beard’s Short History 
of the American Labor Movement, 
Commons’ Trade Unionism and Labor 
Problems, Ely’s Labor Movement in 
America, Frey’s Labor Injunctions, four 
books by -Gompers, Laidler’s Boycotts 
and the Labor Struggle, Helen Marot’s 
American Labor Unions, John Mitch- 
ell’s Organized Labor, Carlton Parker’s 
Casual Laborer, Rubinow’s Social In- 
surance, F. B. Sayre’s Cases and Au- 
thorities on Labor Law, Veblen’s the 
Engineer and the Price System, and 
Wolman’s Outline of the American 
Labor Movement. 

Few of the libraries outside the larg- 
est cities had a majority of these books, 
although not one volume in the list 
could be considered in any sense radi- 
ca]. The effect of the canvass was to 
suggest to local librarians the need for 








tees on education, which are chosen by 





putting these books on their shelves. 


LEADER WRITER 
ARRESTED ON 


Demand Leads Rand School - 
To Raise Scholarships to 75 





Fellowship Will Give 
Concert and Dance 
on Evening of Oct. 2 


PICKET LINE 


—e— - 


Fight of A. C. W. 
Against S. Finkel- 
stein Resolves Into 
Long Battle 


By Gertrude W. Klein 


Te firm of Samuel Finklestein & 





the 50 scholarships offered by the 

Rand School of Social Science to 
trade unionists and Socialists that it 
has been found necessary to 
the number of scholarships to 75. 
Even at that figure, it may not be 
possible to handle all who are seek- 
ing to take the course. 

The applications received thus far 
have been received from members of 
11 different trade unions. Eight dif- 
ferent nationalities are represented. 
Among the students will be several 
from the newly formed Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. Officials of 
the school are now considering the ad- 


S' great has been the demand for 





enlarge 


Co., one of the largest open shop 

clothing manufacturers in New 
York City and probably in the country, 
is meeting stiff resistance in its fight 
on the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ efforts at unionization. The set- 
tlement the union hoped for a week 
ago did not materialize, neither did the 
defeat the firm hoped for, the surren- 
der promised Mr. Finklestein by one of 
his foremen. 














o 


school during the coming terms and 
to aid in acquainting the new students 
with the spirit and method of the Rand 
School. 

The Fellowship is planning a large 
social event for the evening of Oc- 
tober 2, to be held in the Debs Audi- 
torium of the Peoples House, 7 East 
15th street. A concert and dance will 
be given on that occasion to the mem- 
bers of the American Socialist So- | 
ciety, to contributors to the school’s 
sustaining fund. Among the enter- | 
tainers of the evening will be Herman 
Epstein, pianist, and James Phillips, 
basso. Both are well known for their 
interest in the Socialist movement as/ 
well as for their excellent musical | 
accomplishments. 

Among the new courses just an- 
nounced by the school are those by 
V. F. Calverton, editor of the Modern 
Quarterly, and a regular contributor | 
to the New Leader, Vernon Leggins 
and Prof. Henry E. Crampton. Mr. 
Calverton, beginning Friday, October 





* . > 
Results in Signing Up 
‘TE Milk Drivers’ Union, No.. 584 
which has brought in several hundred 
months and the members are much 
Recently the union signed up twos 
Riverdale Dairy. The signing of these” 


—_—e—— 
* . e 
Organization Campaign 
o 
of New Firms 
Sateen ane 
T of Greater New York, is maki 
a successful organization drive 
new members for the union. This 
drive has been going on for several 
encouraged from the success they have 
had. 
important firms. These are the More: 
isania Stock Farms and the Beakes* 
firms brought quite a number of men 
into the union. ve 





Instead of either of these results, Teneniy. qaking iptenented tendo 1, will give five weekly lectures on) Gratified by the success realized iio 
the situation ‘shaped itself for a wees union to provide 50 additional | “Contemporary Writers and Social | this effort to unionize the industry< 
longed fight. When Mr. Finklestein ommelarshien, Thought”; Prof. Crampton’s subject} the union is making a special appeal: 

° aE # | In the meantime, the Rand School | will be “The Evolution of Life”; Mr. | ¢6 all the organized workers of the? 
roteraes from his “nervous prostra- | Fellowship is re-organizing to use its | Leggins will give 12 lectures on Mod-| city to the public in general and: 
tion” vacation, the factory was not! membership to further the work of the ern Poetry. seuenaiven in particular, to assist: 





peacefully at work, as prophesied to 
him by his chief foreman when he left. 
The majority of the skilled workers in 
key positions were still out. 

In fact, the picket line had with 
difficulty been restrained from meeting 
Mr. Finklestein at the railroad station. 
A large reception, however, was staged 
by said picket line around the fac- 
tory on the morning of Mr. Finkle- 
stein’s return. The pickets, in turn, 
were met by some of the firm's fancy 
gentlemen who treated them rough. 

As a result, hundreds of workers 
from union shops all over the city | 
came on succeeding days to picket | 


PACIFIST GROUPS! 
MERGE 


Youth Organization 
Joins Fellowship of |: 
Reconciliation 























TEXTILE UNION 


ENDS SESSION 





| Appeal Issued for Funds 
| to Aid Passaic Strikers 





calling upon all or- 
to assist the Passaic 


| 
A resolution 
| ganized labor 


| textile strike was passed by the con- 
| vention of the United Textile Work- | 
ers of America in New York. 

The resolution as given out toi 
Thomas McMahon, re-elected presi- | 
dent of the United Textile Workers, | 
requested that all internal unions of | 
the American Federation of Labor 
| circularize all their affiliations with a | 
proclamation giving the history of the 
| strike, its significance to ‘the labor | 
movement, and calling upon all local | 
unions to aid at once. 

“The 
tion read, 





textile workers,” the resolu- | 
“must be assured of food 
Organized labor 
must not allow a curtailment of relief | 
lest it weaken the strike and result 
in a settlement not as advantageous 
as would be if the strikers, assured of | 
the full support of organized labor, 
continue their struggle with lines un- 
broken.” 

After three delegates from Willi- 
mantic, Conn., had told the conven- 
tion of the prevailing situation in the! 
American Thread Co. strike, the con- 
vention voted to send a delegation of 
women throughout the United States 
and Canada to tell the public the facts. 
Particularly, President Thomas F. Mc- | 
Mahon said, they will point out that 
the American Thread Co., in 1925, cut | 
wages 10 per cent. simultaneously with 
inordinate profit-taking. 


| given 


| ored maxim, rewarded its friends, and 


| broken heads and jail sentences. 
| bor has played practical 





TIMELY 
TOPICS 











(Continued from page 1) | 
because, as some of them were honest | 
enough to tell me, they had to be for | 
Smith and Tammany Hall. In 1925) 
they had to be for Walker and Tam- | 
many Hall. Now look what they got! | 
Justice Guy is a Democrat. 
Guy granted the injunction. Not for | 
years has the police department been | 
more openly on the side of the bosses 
in all strikes than it is at present. 
The enormous prestige of Governor 
Smith, his much-advertised liberality, 
the supposed friendliness of Mrs. Mos- 
kovitz and others of his kitchen cab- 
inet for labor—all these things merely 
tend to deafen the public to the cries 
of jabor. Surely labor can have no 
case against the party to which it has 
its votes so generously! 
Labor, according to the time-hon-| 


this injunction, | 
La- 
politics. It} 
has become tuo wise and too astute 
to bother with these Socialists ideal- 
ists who cannot be elected. A little} 
more of this wisdom and heaven help 
the labor movement! 

Of course I shall admit that labor's 
main strength is in the economic arm, 
but the political arm is mighty useful. 
Even a right-handed man does not like | 
to have his left arm ina sling. It was 
the rising Socialist vote, the election | 
of Meyer London to Congress, and va- | 
rious of our men to the Legislature} 
which Tammany Hall into some ap- | 
It will be the} 


its own reward is 


| ing your reporter, bundled into a pa- 
trol wagon in relays, to appear before} attacked by rowdies, has now become 
Judge Jean Norris on disorderly con- | 


| three college-girl friends whom I had | for Peace back to the position it oc- 


Justice | whom 2 


the Finklestein factory; and last Mon- 


day morning saw 200 of them, includ-| 


3E Fellowship of Youth for Peace, 
7 whose meetings at Concord, 
Mass., last June were severely 
a part of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation as its Youth Section. This 
This being the first time I was ever| action was taken at the annual con- 
arrested, you will pardon a few per- | ference é6f the two fellowships at 
sonal details. The picket line had| Watch Hill, Rhode Island, on Septem- 
been marching quietly up and down! ber 11. 
for about half an hour, I walking with This brings the Fellowship of Youth 


duct and blocking traffic charges. | 


Cc 








or words to that effect, stupid- 
ly forgetting that that was the only/s8roups in all parts of the United 


PAPER BOX WORKERS 
DEFY DUNNE’S INJUNCTION 


ster Hall Tuesday night final prepara- = 


of open shop workers to the union’s 
organization campaign has beea un- 
expectedly 
being a sweeping injunction against 
the union handed out by Judge James 
A. Dunne, 


ing this injunction, which aims to stop 
organization work by enjoining the 
union from “endeavoring to persuade” 


junction—to carry on the organization 


it in obtaining union conditions and@: 
insure the distribution of good prod- 
ucts. ef 

The most effective method, the union: 
declares, of helping in this work is, 
for consumers of dairy products to’ 
ask drivers to produce a unfon books 
and button. The union men have these- 
evidences of organization and those 
who do not have them immediately- 
now that the consumer is interestedr 
in helping the union men. . 

Among the other firms in the greater 


PREPARE FOR STRIKE; 





—__——— 


At a monster mass meeting in Web- | 


ions were launched for a general 


strike of paper box workers through- | city whose drivers are organized, the; 
out the five boroughs of New York 


_| following are in Manhattan: the Pru-- 
dential Dairy, the Stonyfort Products- 
}Co., the Walker Gordon Laboratory, 
| the Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
| Association, the Smith Brothers, the 
| Suffin Dairy Co., the Delaware Amity 
| Milk Co., the Trinity Dairy and the 
| Beakes Riverdale Dairy. . 
The union firms in the Bronx are: 
| 
| 


t was announced that the response 


good, the chief obstacle 


Justice of the Supreme 
ourt of New York State. 
The action of Judge Dunne in issu- 


the Morisania Stock Farms, the Public 
Milk Co., the Bronx Farms, Orenstein 
| & Beckman, and Hauck & Schmidt. 
The unionized firms in Brooklyn and 
Queens are: the Ferndale Farms, Inc. 


| promised a demonstration in practical| cupied when it was organized in 1924,] the unorganized workers of the Spe- | the Eastern Milk & Cream Co., the 
industrial economics. Suddenly, aj|and it strengthens the whole move-|cialty Paper Box Company, 41-63 Por- | Jacob Smith Dairy, the Edelstein. 
stocky, red-faced gent with a crooked|ment by uniting old and young in a!ter avenue, Brooklyn, to join the | Dairy, the Whitehouse Milk and Cream 
nose barked at us, “Get out of here,| repudiation of war, exploitation andj union, was denounced in scathing | Co., the Hegerman Milk Co., and the 
get out of here.” I turned to him with | racial discrimination and in commit-| terms. Queensboro Dairy. 
what I hoped was hauteur and asked,| ment to a way of life creative of fel- The workers unanimously and en- Union headquarters where the union 
“To whom are you_ speaking, to | lowship and unity. The Fellowship of| thusiastically expressed their deter- | drive is directed is at 565 Hudson 
19 | Reconciliation has members and| mination to ignore Judge Dumnne’s in- | Street, Manhattan. Those who wish 


| to co-operate may telephone Chelsea 
0124. 
{ 





SCORE NEW 








way of speaking the poor old| States and is organized in 75 coun-| work, and to go to jail en masse, if 

thing had. “I’m speaking to you,” he| tries. The Youth Section has its; necessary, to enforce their rights. 

retorted. “You break up there; you| Clientele largely in the colleges. President Al Greenberg presided and He is one of those wise phil- 
| 


can’t walk four abreast.” 


all?” I answered. “Well, say so.” Ana| Labor College at Katonah, N. Y., was! Giovanitti and’ Manager Fred Caiola. | ine would vote for nothing but a 

we broke up and walked on. jelected chairman of the combined} William E. Karlin, attorney, is han- | supply of toothpicks.—Deuglas Jer- ~*~ * 
The Wellesley girl, by this time,| movement to succeed Gilbert A. dling the injunction case for the union. | rold. q 

thought she had had enough and | Beaver, who has been chairman since 

dropped out, taking her friend with | 1915, 


her. Pa 


| 
| kept on. 


uline, an ex-Yipsel, and 


1| 
I was pointing out to her the! 


scabs being brought to the factory in 


“Oh, is that | 


| w 


attended by about 150 people, and it | 


A. J. Muste, head of the Brookwood/| the principal speakers were Arturo 











anthropists who in a time of fam- 








The conference at Watch Hill was | 


—_ 


orked out in careful discussion meth- | 


Let’s See Your Tongue! 


beautiful limousines, when all at once | 
we found ourselves stopped and lined | 
up against the 
were policemen and plainclothes men 
We were arrested! 
esley girl had stayed! She had insisted | 
that you couldn't get arrested for what 
we were doing; 
jand it had almost looked as though | 
we wouldn't.) 


appeared, but there were a great num- 
ber 
wagon, so we had a long wait. 
complaining to the 
about the poor service—only one pa-| 
trol wagon, can you imagine?—I start- 
}ed to sing. 
I knew they were getting nervous. The 


ods of waging peace through publicity, | 
through education, through personal | 
; action in situations of conflict, and by | 
working through the established or- 
ganizations such as churches, schools, 
clubs, ete. Among the speakers and | 
leaders present were Norman Thomas 
of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, Rev. J. Nevin Sayre, Wilbur K 
Thomas of the American Friends’ 
‘ : | Service Committee, Prof. Henry Ray-| 
In a little while the patrol Wagon| mond Mussey of Wellesley Cottese.| 
| Emily Greene Balch, former secretary 
of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom; Roger Bald-| ' 
| win of the American Civil Liberties | 
Union, and Bishop Paul Jones. 


wall. All around us 


(If only that Well- 


not in this country, | 


of pickets and only one patrol 


After 


police around us 





NORMAN THOMAS SPEAKS — 


The police became nervous. 


The delegates from Willimantic | pearance of liberality. 

were: Mrs. Loretta Oatley, Mrs. Mollie | rebirth of the Socialist Party or the |5/™Ptoms were the same the family 

Parent and James Casey. They and | rise of a strong labor party which will | 8@ts when I sing. So I taught the ON “CHURCH AND STATE” 
others discussed the strike for two| scare Tammany Hall and the Repub- | ™en around me the chorus of “Soli- | 
hours. The convention instructed the | lican machine alike into granting far | 24tity Forever,” and let them sing in- | ie ia kc 
executive council to arrange for finan- more than the crumbs that can be won | stead. The plainclothes men got ner-| What promises to be an address of 
cial assistance so that the workers’ | when labor bargains with. the bosses | Vous. One of them almost got apo-| unusual interest, in view of the un- 
fight for a living wage in Willimantic | and labor leaders hang around like} plexy. He walked away, came back] settled relations between Church and | 
may continue indefinitely. The strike | beggars in the ante rooms of Tam- | with a limousine and told us that the| State in Mexico and elsewhere, will be | 
began 19 months ago. Of 2,500 who| many Hall. This ought to be a year sirls were to go with him. I told him| given by Norman Thomas at the Open 

| 


walked out, less than 300 returned to 


when the policeman’s club will teach | 





I didn’t go riding with strange men; | 


Forum of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 


work. a host of workers the value of voting | that I’d go in the patrol wagon or not/ 1301 Boston road, Sunday evening, 
The United Textile Workers re- | the Socialist ticket without, this time, pera But a uniform came along and| September 26, at 9 o'clock. Mr.| 
elected their three international offi- | omitting the name of our candidate | said he was going, too, that it was all| Thomas will speak on “Plain Talk on | 
cers: President McMahon, Vice-Pres!- | for Governor. pa So we went. | Church and State.” At the 8 o'clock | 
dent James Starr of Paterson, and | | First, to the policé station. About| meeting Leon Rosser Land, leader of | 
Newspapers report that the greatest| sixty of our pickets were already | the Fellowship, will speak on “The 


Secretary-Treasurer Sara Conboy. The 
new executive council comprises John | 


radio hook-up in history made a re-} 


there and let out a cheer as we walked 


Greatest Enemies of Organized Re- 





| 

Bs Powers, Pawtucket; John Hanley, | joe — ps Piring tocando A a bare room with two ligion,” and Genevieve Kaufman will 
Raincoat Makers Vote | Lowell; Tobias Hall, Philadelphia; re a le 0 iy ‘ s ‘ z th ~ hol 2 = ou had to stand. A lot of Sing. 
$5 Tax for Cloak Strikers | ppt — ath he ill ag tied object to “controversial” speeches. 1| weren't nr he gaa yg A vn: e rere for her being there, whic ras : 
' | Philadelphia; Carl Holderman, Pas- | have Maeel te tices thets tx Saint whee thes a ° ng wait again _ vd eing ere, which was true; 
ee | saic; Joseph Bozek, Salem, and Joseph | 4 sabe : | aes Aen ered our names and! also that she was just 17 years old, | 
} ; and in speech more times than I can| pedigrees. It's such a fine, grand| but that didn't prevent “five hundred 
| 
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If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 
regulated at once. 





The Sweet Chocclate Laxative 
will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 
Get a 10-cent box at once and be convinced. 























re lodge bits of fond and the solid substances from tooth 
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AAG) Sup 

eearN 
Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 


ae 
= More than half your *eeth are under the gums. Here 
Daste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhes develop. 
erior to Pastes andPowders! 
. AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, pene- 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep places, 
AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy~ 
latic medication recommended by leading dentists. 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 
healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary, 













































The members of the Raincoat | Piszcz, New York Mills, N. Y. , nl : » 0 
iatient Sttee Sneek 26 of tee tie aan senet . ‘ count. Did they, therefore, ask the/ day,” I said to one of the policemen, | dollars bail.” Nobody had ever heard | sm! : 
M: : Mon, Local 30, of the In- | A wire from Manville, R. I. informed | vice-President to talk about the “do you mind if I sing?” “Go ahead,” |of such high bail in a picketing case Size AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarate 
orn 1 adi id Yar + rrkers’ sl n , i yf Tourse ills P au, 5 li in a fF Pt c 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ | the convention that the Nourse Mills, | weather, the greatness of the founding! he said, innocently. before | 25e. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. r 
Tnion, have decided to assess them- | Pa h ‘ : “ ‘ " ‘ 
: a ae : ~ 1 bg s A | one af the biggest concerned in the| fathers, or the truth of the multiplica-| “Solidarity forever, the union makes| We had to wait in jail until the bail Famils Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of @ 
selves $5 to aid the 40,000 cloakmakers | recent bitter strike there, had agreed | tion table? They did not. On thel|us strong!” The pickets took it up,| Was raised. Jail. Walking into dark-| healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. . 
now on strike for the twelfth week. | to a 48-hour week instead of 54 hours. ; ‘ z ; . _ ‘ eee ee 7 Pies oe. fa ; 
zn , : : 7 © 1.000 | “ ‘ contrary, he repeated his usual at-/ The police station had enough of us! | ness behind a grating. B-r-r. Goose- 5 
6 lo as ¢ embership o ,000, r. Step : Jise, speaki P : | : a ot . ; 
re anes has a membership = | Dr. Stephen Wise, speaking for 4 | tack on the rules of the Senate. There| The detention pen next. Thirty pickets | flesh. Undeniably goosefiesh. | eee 
whic : manne 7 the tot al wi y group of prominent people who have! are many more important subjects in|/in each cell. Singing and cheering We waited half an hour. Half an , = ; 
amount to $5,000 The union has in | pledged their support to the Passaic | american life, but few which are more| again. Breakfast handed to the pickets} hour in jail with five young women, | Nee 
the meantime advanced a check for] strikers until victory, endorsed the ly , = , > ange ; 7 — ee et PRONOUNCE IT AMMA-~= JIN 
oxhen ee. ' | oes agiiice: “rer wee ’ truly controversial Yet there was! through the bars. What a day for all| two of them almost children, two of . a foal ; 
} “hi ie r - P . E ar sa | = — Si 
$3,000 to the Joint Board while the | Passaic strike, and commended the | no debate on the subject, and no one|the little officials around the court- | them colored, all of them immediately . PYORRHEA LIQUID ‘ 
assessment is being collected | delegates at the convention for their ity nt 4 tet? a Pee ee ee He Ye VS : 
A ca lt eA cath being, | anna Pgs ot xs to date has had an equal opportunity | house For Christ’s sake get them ;and openly interested in us. Trying| 7 0S aA It Heals as I 
An assessment of $15 per member / support of the strikers. | to answer the Vice-President. But let/ out of here.” to talk to the girls without appearing : 7 + O# ! 2 
has also been passed for the local} Company unionism was bittery! as-/| any radical speaker seek an opportu-| In the courtroom at last. A woman| too prying, trying to get across some 4 ay. it Cleanses Ask Your Druggist 
itself to place it in a position where | sailed by Louis Budenz, editor “Labor/ nity on the radio and see how quickly | judze. Good. Maybe. Maybe  not.| Socialist propaganda without appear- | ¥: 0 6 c About Amegin! 
it will ae prepared to meet an f emeél! | Age,” in an address before the con-/ he will be told that, of course, the| Dyed hair on a cold, hard face. A/ing too obvious or blatant | mage” NN AHS TF rreenet of Kortin Laboratories, New York, = | 
gency that may come up with the em-/ vention. He declared that in no in-| companies must avoid controversial| Tammany judge. “I have no sympathy Five little cells with no direct venti- Se ————— : 
ployers in the near future. The union | stance has company unionism, al- | material. “Well,” as a speaker said|with strikes. Five’ hundred dollars) lation A long corridor fronting the a ) 
has succeeded in lifting an injunc- | though it has one million members en-/ at Wall Street’s Constitution Day! bail, EACH!” (Ha Ha! I'm laughing} cells. Nothing to do. No place to go | 
« w < re - r hy sh ; y ° , - ; ang , ‘ . , , ~ . 7 iv pee x et ae 2 Rage oy wt bd , ; 
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Silver Raincoat Company of Staten/ one cent or reduced the hours of work| country you can go somewhere else.”|at all the “good man” or “good| Stew in what looked like a huge slop | ; 
Island to prevent the organization 1e minute s r ike i . , well ” : i ; : Insurance Society 
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from carrying on any strike or or- | v Deak, chairman of the strike| I have a large family, and, anyway, The detective with the crooked| “No, thank you. We're too nervous eeoonstrected , build! f the # pl INCORPORATED ; 
ganization activities. With the re- of Passaic Local 1603,| the State of New Jersey keeps me here nose wanted to get me in bad with the/ to eat.” on t a. eine longs te he tape 5s a XN Yor} IV ; 
‘ ome , . M ‘ 2 hint : ‘“ . = mam ‘ e ‘ - w rk and Vicinity anc 
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: ge: ey , ; : . Soc _ 227 EAS s cer. | in the United States. 
mediately organized the largest group | strikers are now organized, urged the! stay and kick. ‘The Union Forever’ all the time.” The | been obtained. We were t until Fri- pre ip, Sey Ghee Oe yee Established one \ 
} ‘ } ; . . : as DLish ‘2. 3 : 
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continuing an active strike against} limit of their ability. Let us reflect that the corruption a hundred per cent American. I i If it’s the jail or the work-/| Saturday, 9 8. m. to 12 only. jat 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
this firm, which is one of the last| The receipt of the following telegram of the best produces the worst, and | wondered why he didn’t know that ise! And according to the sentences! | Office Hours. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., $ a.m.« 
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‘was in many cases necessary to have 
personal permits—even permits grant- 


mission, the military commander re- 


‘that in very many constituencies’ the 


were taken to the gendarme station 
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By Dr. Jacob Pistiner 


OT only was the holding of all 
meetings, with the exception of 

a few towns, made impossible for 
Opposition parties, except the 

but candidates were prevented 

getting in touch with their 
agents. In order to leave a town it 


@4 by the Prime Minister were not 
If the prefect gave per- 


fused to indorse it; or vice versa. Or 
if one had this permit in order, then 
the gendarmes were charged to ap- 
pear ignorant of this and to conduct 
the candidates as far as the next gen- 
@armerie station, and so on. In this 
not only days but health also was 
Jost. Even worse happened to the 
agents, who were all day on foot and 
often under blows from the butt of a 
rifle, driven from post to post until 
released by the higher command. 

Manifestos, ever. explanations of the 
very complicated election procedure, 
could not be circulated; but only in 
secret could some propaganda be car- 
ried on. 

Wherever possible, candidates were 
hindered from giving notice of their 
candidature until the expiry of the pe- 
riod allowed for notification. This was 
the case with the Socialists in some of 
the Transylvania constituencies. An-| 
ether stumbling-block was the fact 


division of election expenses was only 
made among individual parties after 
the election, and up to then the whole 
amount had to be deposited by each 
party. This was especially aimed at 
the Socialists, as it was known that 
after the great strike in Reschitza they 
did not at the moment have funds at 
their disposal. Thus in Arad and Dolj 
the Socialists candidatures were inef- 
fective, as the money could not be de- 
posited at the right moment. Only in 
26 out of the 71 constituencies were 
the Socialists able to nominate. 

These hindrances did not hold good 
for the Government Party or for the 
Cuzists. The Cuzists, or, as they offi- 
cially call themselves, the “League for 
Defense of the Nation and Christen- 
dom,” are Fascist Hakenkreuzlers 
(Swastikists). They unite murderous 
anti-Semitism with jingoistic Fascism. 
They are in the service of the Gov- 
ernment Party, which is, through them, 
preparing the, ground for a Fascist 
dictatorship, and allows them to say 
and do everything which the Govern- 
ment cannot say, partly on.account of 
foreign opinion and partly on account 
of the leagued national minorities. 

The following secret order issued 
by a district Commandant of Gen- 
darmes gives an idea of what the Op- 
position nad to contend with: 

“Do not register this, but keep it 


1¢ R 
———_- 

As the State Depariment, hundreds of lesser public officials, the select 
circles of the American aristocracy and an army of hack-writers are 
prepared to prostrate themselves in the presence of Queen Marie of 
Rumania, The New Leader suffers a qualm of conscience at devoting 
some of its space to the Queen's country and its doings. We know that 
before long the American public will be sickened by the outpouring of 
sycophant adulation. 

The New Leader offers this article as a bit of an antidote. Written 
by the man who was the lone Socialist member of the Rumanian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, it offers an interesting aspect of constitutional procedure 


in the land of Queen Marie. The article supplements reports of the last 


farcical election which appeared in The New Leader and elsewhere and 
shows how General Averescu won his big mafority in the present Cham- 


ber and the Senate. 





siderable groups in the old empire. 
They are undoubtedly economicly sup- 
porters of big business, but on grounds 
of tradition their adherents are drawn 
from large masses of the peasants in 
Transylvania. 

The Zaranists are a movement still 
in the making. They call themselves 
a class party, without, however, de- 
manding the removal of classes. Their 
program recalls sometimes that of 
Narodniki. Sometimes they stand for 
the furtherance of capitalist develop- 
ment. They want a still more radical 
agricultural reform, and are for far- 
reaching protection of labor, for the 
expansion of capitalism by attracting 
foreign capital, and also for the dynas- 
ty and the army. One meets a variety 
of tendencies within the movement, 
which extend from a sympathy with 
Bolshevism to a Left liberalism, em- 
bracing conservative and peasant ele- 
ments aiso. They are more a move- 
ment opposed to the existing order 
than a party with definite tendencies. 
Undoubtedly, today they have the ma-_ 
jority of the people behind them. Out 
of them and the Nationalists, modern 
middle-class parties, adapted to the 
special circumstances of Rumania, will 
develdp. 

The Cuzists may have seven or 
eight seats. That suffices for them, for 
the Government Party as a whole is 
Fascist. The Fascism of the followers 
of Averescu is a blend of the Spanish 
military dictatorship, of the Italian 
“law and order,” and a special Ru- 
manian anti-Semitism. This latter is 
linked with old traditions, which come 
from the time when the village Jew 
was the landlord and the usurer. But 
while the old anti-Semitism was open- 
ly anti-capitalistic, so that riots of the 
peasants always led to destruction of 
landed properties, irrespective of the 
owners, Cuzism is now openly anti- 
labor, jingoistic and monarchist. Gen- 
eral Averescu gives this movement a 
military turn. But the leader is the 
Minister of the Interior, Goga, who 
would himself like to play the role of 
& Rumanian Mussolini. 





The two workers‘ parties, Socialists 
and Communists, are without seats, 
because although both together re- 
ceived 8 per cent of all votes recorded, 
neither one of them alone had the 
necessary 2 per cent. The Socialists 
had over 45,000 votes, the Communists 
over 81,000. The Socialists were very 
successful in Bukovina, where in the 
Zennovitz district they received 26 per 
cent—in the town alone 35 per cent— 
and in the Storozynetz distcict, 13 per 
cent of the total vote. Both districts 
are within the territory covered by 
emergency regulations. In the old 
kingdom the Socialists had 4,000, the 
Communists 2,250 votes, But in 
Transylvania and the Banat the Com- 
munists had nearly 26,000 votes against 
the Socialists’ 12,000. The reason lies 
in the fact that they had more funds 
at their disposal, and so put forward 
candidates in many districts. 

The great strike in Reschitza, in 
which 7,000 metal workers were in- 
volved for seven weeks, ended with- 
out success, and in part with lockouts 
of the miners. In this great industrial 
district the Socialists got only 5,000 
votes. In the mining district of Hun- 
iodoare, the Socialists only won 2,860 
votes, because out of 12,000 miners 
only 1,300 to 1,400 were included in 
the lists of electors. Both workers’ 
parties are themselves in part to blame 
for their failure. For years their whole 
activity has only been to wage strife 
between themselves. The Commun- 
ists systematically destroy the trade 
unions, and the Socialists restrict 
themselves to collecting and publish- 
ing everything which tells against the 
Communists. And in this way the or- 
ganizations go to ruin and the workers 
are turning away from both of them. 

The Rumanian Parliament, in which 
previously there was one Socialist 
voice, will now be without even that. 
The proletariat may through this re- 
ceive a shock, and be mindful of it- 
self and its mission. Fascism in Ru- 
mania has begun its career, but it 
lacks the foothold for development 
and must perish from its own disease. 





The Clay-footed Giant 





by you. 

“Circular No. 1718. 

“To all Sections! 

“According to a verbal command of 
the Prefect, all gendarme divisions are 
informed that any kind of propaganda, 
the circulation of pamphlets, etc., is 
forbidden in the municipalities to all 
parties except the Government Party 
and the League for Defence of the Na- 
tion and Christendom. All ‘propagan- 
dists will be arrested and immediate- 
ly brought before the gendarme divi- 
sion. This decree is to be made known 
to al] municipal authorities, notaries 
and government officials. 

“Captain Sfetescu.” 

Barriers were put up in all the vil- 
lage streets to hold up all motor traf- 
fic. Only the cars of the Government 
Party and of the Cuzists were al- 
lowed to proceed. Once the previous 
Prime Minister, Ionel Bratianu, Prince 
Nikolai, former Minister Anghelescu 





and reprimanded on account of their 
car. 

Under these conditions it was a won- 
der to find that the Government Party, 
supported by the Hungarian gentry, 
the bourgeois Germans, the Zionists, 
and united with the Hakenkreuzlers, 
had only collected 53 per cent of all 
votes. The party which in the pre- 
vious chamber had only five seats will | 
now have 280. Its predecessors in the | 
Government, the Liberals, will have | 
fifteen seats instead of their previous 
260. The Opposition Block, which is 
composed of Nationalists and Zaran- 
ists, will, with 80 per cent, have about) 
sixty-five seats. The Nationalists are 
the old Rumanian National Party of 
Hungary, strengthened by very con- 
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magazine, Rational Living, Dr. 
B. Liber, has just returned from 
abroad and will resume the pub- 
lication of the journal within a 
short time. Details about its 
suspension and its future plans 
will be found in the firrt issue. || 
O'd subscribers are requested || 
to notify us at once in case of || 
a change of address. The editor 
or manager may be seen by ap- 


The editor of the radical health 
| 
| 


| 
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pointment only. Address: 788 || 
Riverside Drive, New York. 

(Corner West 156th Street, sub- || 
Way station Broadway ad | 


157th Street.) Telephone Wads- || 
worth 5929. Mail address: Box ||| 
2, P. O. Station M, New York. 


Sample copies will be sent free 
to new readers upon request 
when ready. 
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Who Rules Millions 


By Bert MacDonald 


OSEPH WHELESS, late Judge 
J Advocate of the United States 

Army and author of divers com- 
pendiums of law, has supplied the 
Village Atheist with endless ammuni- 
tion for his ceaseless warfare against 
the cohorts of the Lord in his eri 
offering, “Is It God’s Word?” (N. Y., 
Knopf. $5.) In this ponderous volume 
Major Wheles¢ sets out to destroy 
thatemuch-abused fellow, the God of 
Israel and his only begotten Son, 
Christ, Our Lord. Of course he suc- 
ceeds, as must anyone who has taken 
the care to study the very ambiguous 
history of a squabbling, nomadic tribe. 
In the course of this rather boring 
diatribe, Major Wheless picks the in- 
spired word to pieces, verse by verse, 
chapter by chapter, so that no doubt 
the Church and the Synagogue should 
now come crashing to the ground. 

But his analysis of the holy word is 
a cold affair. He quotes a verse and 
then shows by a verse that the former 
verse is just so much bunk. If the 
two religions which stem frbm Father 
Abraham were based on reason instead 
of sub-abdominal emotion, Major 
Wheless’ method undoubtedly would 
succeed, but where faith is supreme, 
what are a. few contradictions? The 
cyclone which swept up out of Pal- 
estine, destroying the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome, and which persisted in the 
Ghettoes of all the world after the 
Israelites were scattered from their 
desert strip, surely cannot be destroyed 
by logic. There must be a counter- 
emotion of overpowering proportions 
before the followers of Paul, Sacana- 
rola, Bryan and Moses yield to the 
crafty logic of a strong mind, for this 
is an emotional not a logical world. 

Major Wheless goes about his hope- 
less task in a truly military fashion. 
He first sends out his scouts and 
learns the weaknesses of that erratic 
enemy, the army of the Lord. Then he 
prepares a caréful barrage and gas at- 
tack, behind which the troops of rea- 
60n and anaylsis advance unflinch- 
ingly. And although the ranks of Je- 
hovah are only a thin red line, Major 
Wheless is mowed down because the} 








Lord answers in brief to all his at- | 
tacks on the inspired word: “What | 
of it?” | 


marched on to a conquest of the dark 
lands north of the Imperial City. One 
must admit that the scum of Roman 
civilization first took up the words of 
the Nazarene and carried them to 
glory. One must admit that Constan- 
tine, a cagey fellow, first used the re- 
ligion of Jesus to enslave his world 
and that the successors of Constantine 
do just that even until this day. But 
one also must admit the power of the 


thing. 
Where such logical creeds as liber- 
tarianism, Socialism, pacifism and 


humanitarianism starve for want of 
followers the armies of the cross, de- 
spite the attacks of science, go march- 
ing in blind and bigoted faith that 
theirs is the true spirit. And there 
appears to be no weakening in the 
ranks of the Lord, at least in these 
United States, where every day the 
Church, whether Papist or Protestant, 
gains more followers and more power; 
where every day it intrudes itself more 
and more into the lives of decent citi- 
zens with its nonsense and swamp 
logic. 

The good Major, however, performs 
a service for those of us who have 
read and continue to read the Bible 
merely as a rather well written bit 
of literature, and neglect to study it. 
He shows that it is the most incon- 
sistent volume written since Wells 
gave his hero two names. He shows 
that the one God of Israel is eithér 


Elohe, El, Bel, Baal, Yahveh or what 
have you—a collection of deities 
sprung from all the races through 
which the Children of Israel roamed 
on their long trek, and which they 
worshiped with equal gusto. He 
shows that the “one god” idea did not 


develop until just before Jesus came 
into this world under rather dubious 
circumstances. He shows that Jesus 
to be another inconsistent fellow, 
opportunist. He shows the early 
church to be ruled by a group of 
stupid fisher folk. He shows the good 
clerks of the church perverting the 
Hebrew for their own purposes in 
rendering the King James version. In 
brief, he shows Ta Biblia, the 
books of the Greeks, 
preposterous volume. Stjll it 
a charming work of English, in the 
parts separated from the prodigious 


Now, any civilized soul must admit| >=ycreative propensities of the patri- 


the truth of Major Wheless’ 
which is that the Bible, new 
testament, is nothing but a collection | 
of Jewish fairy tales. One must also | 
admit that the inspired word is very | 
defective in its attention to detail. One | 
must admit that the Jewish religion 
was no whit different until well 
than that of | 

its enthusiastically polytheistic | 
| 


and old 






after | 


the Midianites, Jebusites, Moab- 
Philistines, Canaanites, et 
One must admit that Christianity is | 
stemmed from hundreds’ of different | 
cults in the hot lands Asia Minor | 
where the Christ walked, and that as | 
it advanced through Rome and Europe | 
it absorbed the pagan gods as it | 


ites, al. | 


of 


theme, 1 


| powers in the world, 


«fths, 

But the heart of the volume, which 
stands despite its flagrant contradic- 
tions, the one god of Israel, 
of the Christians, he fails to destroy. 
There the two are, two of the greatest 
and though their 
feet are seen to be clay, 
sent them crashing to the ground. 

The deepest root of the evils and 
iniquities which fill the industrial 
world is the subjection of Labor 
to Capital, and the enormous share 
which the possessors of the in- 
struments of production are able 

to take from the produce—-J. S. 

Mill, 
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little | 
to be an utterly | 
remains | 


the Jesus | 


| seller,”’ 
no man has 
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An Epic of the American 
Soil 

HE next time a cultured American 

— with a Greenwich Village English 

accent raves about “the vital 

folk novel of European literature,” I’m 

going to challenge, with a chip on my 

shoulder, “Have you read Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts’ ‘The Time of Man?’” 

This book (Viking Press, $2.50) is an 
authentic peasantry record, epic in its 
scope. It is as broad in its sweep as 
“Growth of the Soil,” more realistic 
even than that glorious book in its 
faithful portrayal of the minutae of daily 
living among a nomad tribe of poor 
white farmers who roam about Ten- 
nessee, Florida and the Carolinas. They 
settle for a month, a season or several 
seasons in a tenant holding, then, at 
the press of poverty, answer the call 
of the country over beyond, rooting up 
wives, babies, homes, and so on. The 
loves, marriage and motherhood of 
Ellen Chesser, daughter of a nomad 
farmer, later wife to one, occupies the 
book, rich in tribal background. 

The style is excellent in its unobtru- 
siveness. One doesn’t sense the om- 
nipotent author, who, by the divine 
right of authors, knows all. Rather is 
the reader, by some miracle, inducted 
into the blood stream of these primi- 
tive, resigned, wise, superstitious folk. 
One knows the secrets of their capil- 
laries. 

Anne Elias. 


The Price of Liberty 


HEN two sentimental pacifists, 
W such as Sherwood Eddy and 

Kirby Page, put in print their 
encyclopaedia of saints, it is to be ex- 
pected that they will give themselves 
away; and they have done s0 by num- 
bering Woodrow Wilson among the 
“Makers of Freedom” (Doran, 1926). 
When a pair of would-be advanced 
idealists have no more sense of pro- 
portions than to bestow such a title 
on the man who was responsible, above 
all others, for conscription, espionage, 
terrorism and slaughter as they har- 
ried the American people during weary 
years, the discerning student of affairs 
is confirmed in his mistrust of bour- 








geois liberals. 

Almost any other of the heroes set 
forth in these “biographical sketches | 
in social progress’ can look his er 
shades in the eye with better grace / 
than Woodrow can. There may be| 
some misgiving about Luther and 
Wesley, and we may not be overcome 
with enthusiasm for Booker Washing- 
ton, St. “Francis or Susan Anthony, yet 
we need not feel outraged at their in- 
clusion in the honorable company of 
William Lloyd Garrison — and Keir 
Hardie; but.as for the two-faced deity 
of misguided American liberals, his 
presence gives a bad taste to the whole 
book. If Eddy and Page had done their 
bit for peace at the time when, by the 
grace of his mummied majesty, Debs 





was immured in Atlanta and scores of 
youth were being tortured in prison 
for their devotion to humanity and 
freedom, they would have a different | 
slant on the matter. It is clear that 
we cah’t afford to trust the leadership 
of men whose pacifism is of such late 
vintage. 

Still, the book is not useless. One 
can gather from the materials assem- 
bled a fair idea of the economic and 
social conditions surrounding the men 
depicted, and of their contribution to 
a solution. The method is good, if only 
more discrimination had been shown 
in choice of characters. 


Arthur W. Calhoun. 





A Riyer Romance 
DNA FERBER'’S latest book 
K (Show-Boat, by Edna Ferber, 
Garden City, Doubleday and 
Page, $2.00), is a splendidly living pic- 
ture of middle-western life between 
the years 1870-90. But first of all, it | 
ig a rousing good story. Magnolia 
Ravenal, daughter of Parthenia and 
Andy Hawks, spends her early years 
on a Mississippi show-boat. Here she 
sees beauty, ugliness, love, hate, jeal- 
ousy, pettiness, self-sacrifice, life, | 
fundamental and unrepressed. Gay- 
lord Ravenal, twenty-four, handsome, 
charming, arrives on the boat when 
she is eighteen, to play juvenile oot, 
opposite her as ingenue of the troupe. 
The story of their love is 4 beautiful 
thing, heightened by the intense oj 
position of the shrewd and puritanical 


Parthenia. 








A rousing good story indeed, a 
melodramatic one. Even the settings | 
The lovely, the! 


add to the melodrama. 
ugly, the turbid, the velvety-quiet 
Mississippi, the towns along the river 
with their population of small traders, 
pioneers, miners; Chicago, before it 
went civic—loud, vulgar, jovial—open | 
prostitution, open gambling, open | 
graft—Néw York today—emaciated in| 


contrast to the rest—schooled ac- 
tresses, smart-Alec critics, highbrow | 
theatrical producérs. | 

In this book, too, as in hér others, | 


Edna Ferber shows her air for pick-| 
ing out the intense, the highly alive 
people in her midst and transferring | 
them to her pages. The New England | 
mistress, the delicate and 
Gaylord Ravenal, the 
travel through her} 
the breath of life| 


show-boat 
frail Magnolia, 
troupers—all that 
pages do so with 
itself. 


Edna is not only a “best} 


an 


Ferber 
also artist. 


H. M. 


she is 





Nothing is more disgusting than 
the crowing about libery by 
slaves, as most men are, and the 
flippant mistaking for freedom of 
some paper preamble, like a decla- 
ration of independence, or the 
statutory right to vote by those 
who have never dared to think 
or act.—Ra!ph Waldo Emerson. 


at Minnesota; 





By James Oneal 


E would like to see members 

VW of the Knights of Columbus 

and of the Southern branch of 
the Ku Klux Klan compelled by law 
to study the life and writings of 
Thomas Jefferson. With the former 
raising a million dollars to support 
clerical domination in Mexico and the 
latter outlawing science by state legis- 
lation, both constituting the shock 
troops of the party founded by Jeffer- 
son and swearing by his name, we have 
an example of political illiteracy rare 
in the history of nations. 
, it would be too much to ask them 
to undertake this task, but two recent 
books on Jefferson and his views 
(“The Best Letters of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” selected and edited by J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co.; “Jefferson,” by Albert Jay 
Nock, New York: Harcourt Brace & 
Co., each $2.50), admirably summarize 
the life and philosophy of the third 
President. If the Knights of Colum- 
bus, after reading these two books, can 
reconcile Jefferson with their respect- 
ive views and avoid apoplexy they will 
come through a perilous ordeal. 

Mr. Hamilton has performed a meri- 
torious service for those who have no 
time to consult the voluminous writ- 
ings of Jefferson left to posterity, and 
Mr. Nock has written a unique biog- 
raphy. What Jefferson wrote of hide- 
bound religious creeds is excellent 
reading in these days of Ku Kluxism 
and K. of C. demands for intervention 
in Mexico. Moreover, he did not wor- 
ship the Constitution. 

“Some men look at constitutions with 
sanctimonious reverence,” he wrote, 
“and deem them like the ark of the 
covenant, too sacred to be touched. 
They ascribe to men of the preceding 
age a wisdom more than human, and 
suppose what they did to be beyond 
amendment.” Jefferson would have 


unsel 


+ 





lor of Revol 


“A little rebellion once in a while is a good thing for our country” was 
what, in effect, Thomas Jefferson said in commenting on the uprising of 
the masses in Massachusetts in post-revolutionary days. 

What would the Babbitts, Security Leaguers and hundred-percenters 
of today think of Jefferson if he lived today and, in keeping with modern 
economic developments, said the same thing ? 

This article reveals some interesting sidelights on the views of the third 
President of the United States not generally known to those who today 
honor him with word and deed which he would be the first to denounce 


were he here. 





each generation “as independent of the | would save them from exploitation by 





one preceding as that was of all which 
had gone before.” 
Rebellion Held No Terrors 

The rebellion of the masses in Mas- 
sachusetts following the American 
Revolution did not alarm him. He 
wrote Madison from Paris: “Calculate 
that one rebellion in thirteen states in 
the course of eleven years is but one 
for each state in a century and a half. 
No country should be so long without 
one.”~Here we may observe thousands 
of Rotarians, Babbitts, Koo Koos, K. 
of C.’s and 100 percenters fainting in 
company with Coolidge. 

His view of the social order was 
just as interesting. The mass of the 
people lived by farming and Jefferson 
believed that agriculture was the basis 
of the best civilization. So long as we 
remained an agricultural people with 
hundreds of thousands of small farm- 
ers tilling the soil, he believed that 
wealth would be widely distributed 
and independence would be the rule for 
all. He hated crowded cities and man- 
ufacturing which herded workers into 
urban centers. He had seen enough of 
this in Europe, where ruling classes 
had “divided their nations into two 
classes, wolves and sheep.” He be- 
lieved that urban workers in industry 
were the “panders of vice and the in- 
struments by which the liberties of 
the country are generally overturned.” 
His social ideal was an agricultural 
paradise of small farmers. 

He did not despise the industrial 
workers. He rather pitied them. He 








Hardness and Fire Vs. 
Sweetness and Light 


By M. H. Hedges 


uted a poem to the Old Masses. 

It was called Heloise and figured 
the medieval nur listening to a modern 
scholar relate the story of his fortunes 
in an American university. Its sting- 
ing conclusion was: 


Proves epee SPINGARN contrib- 


“O, passionate Heloise, 

I, too, have lived under the ban 

With seven hundred professors 

And not a single man.” 
Which recalls George Cram Cook's ré- 
mark about college professors—‘‘the 
third American sex.” Is this just pique, 
malice? Are Spingarn and Cook just 
chortling critics piling captious insult 
on insult upon a necessary and noble 
institution? 

Your reviewer thinks not. Spingarn 
and Cook may have tipped their cen- 
sure with a double barb, but they 
have been with the unmercenary 
vision of artists the peculiar fault of 
American college education. The 
American college is yellow. It is de- 
voted to a decadent tradition of sweet- 
ness and light, and it knows nothing 
of fire-and hardness. Your reviewer 
has kept close to the field of higher 
education since he uncermoniously left 
college teaching eight years ago, and 
at no time has any case been brought 
to his attention of college professors 
banding together to defend the right 
of a colleague to advance views out 
of harmony with the business-man 
government of those schools. Vol- 
taire’s noble doctrine—‘I disagree with 
what you say, but I will fight to the 
death for your right to say it’—simply 
has no meaning for the “milch cows 
of culture” on our university faculties. 
They slave in Ph.D. mills to make 
themselves authorities on education 
and surrender without striking a single 
blow that vaunted authority to oft- 
times illiterate “men of affairs,” who 
not only conduct the college, but de- 
termine the content of the courses. 
Review the history of thought in 
America in the last 20 years; recall the 
ease of McDowell and Woodbury and 
Catell at Columbia; the case of Near- 
ing at Pennsylvania; of Levine at Mon- 
tana; of Laski at Harvard; of Schaper 
of Thomas at Chicago; 
of Meilklejoin at Amherst; of Ayres at 
Reed, and Witter Bynner at California 
—and what have these courageous de- 
fenders of the professional spirit of 
teaching got for their pains, but proof 
that the college is freedom-proof? And 
the pity is that the foregoing instances 
of the medieval suppression and co- 
ercion represent those cases which 
| have merely caught the public interest, 
sprung into the news. How 
thousands of instances of the 
| triumph of the bludgeon over reason 
have gone unrecorded! How many 
thousand nobody knows! And the 
majority of college teachers continued 
their unenlightened anti-professional | 
march into individualism, with 
| tightening of the grips of business 
men's control. There is the latest ex- 
ample of Kirkpatrick at Olivet. 
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Strong men do not relinguish con-/ ginning with the 1 


tentionally, 


many | 


the} an addition of ten per cent in their pay 


of real historical and social signifi- 
eance, for Richard Kane is the typical 








American college boy. 

He “looks” at life. He does nothing 
about it. One by one he comes in con- 
tact with ancient and modern phi'oso- 
phies, never generating enough mental 
heat to fuse them into a livable per-| 
sonal world view that will make him 
play a social-role in the life of his 
generation. He passes off much prob- 
lems as poverty, and social justice as 
problems too distasteful for the brain 
of a lad who has had the advantages 
of a Richard Kane. “Richard had no 
desire to become one of those solemn 
social reformers, whose lives are one 
long lugubrious with injustice and de- 
spair.” Likewise he finds such im- 
portant philosophy as socialism—the 
distinctive contribution of this age to 
human thought—as something to be 
east off flippantly. “I wish I could 
now have as great passion -for any- 
thing as at sixteen I had for saving 
the world,” Edman makes Kane say, 
after Kane is supposed to have had 
early explorations into socialism. 
“Life seemis less warm since the days 
when, as a sub-foreman, I went to my 
father’s and passionately told his em- 
ployes that they were wage slaves. 
The only flag one seems to carry after 
one settles down is the white flag of | 
truce.” Or the yellow flag of hedon- 
ism. So it goes. A great deal of 
emphasis is laid on what the boy hero 
shall get, and very little on what he 
shall perform, quite characteristic of | 
the prevalent philosophy of the col- 
leges. For be it known our institu- | 
tions of higher education do not exist | 
to train captains of industry, but to| 
supply industry with managers and | 
petty executives. And the college must 
do two things—it must reconcile the 
Richard Kanes to their role of passive 
exploiters, by giving them an other- 
worldly view of life; and second, it | 
must corrode with cynicism the aspir- | 
ing competing philosophies of labor | 
that the career of exploitation may go | 
on unchecked. 





“Richard Kane Looks at Life” is a | 
book that cries out to the socially- 
minded for a new kind of education, a 
social education. It is the strongest | 
argument imaginable for workers’ edu- | 
cation worker-controlled. If every} 
trade unionist in America could read 
Edman’s book and get all its implica- | 
| tions, he would devote three nights a 
week to the eause of trade union edu- 


cation. 














| 
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‘Pocket Book Makers’ Gains 
| Established in Industry | 


omsagmenn 
| About 5,000 members of the Pocket 
| Book Workers’ International Union in 
| New York and vicinity have received 


envelopes when the new agreement | 
that the union signed with the em-| 
ployers recently went Into éffect be- 
5th of September. 


| trol without firing a gun. We must | Another important gain established 
conclude that those who stay on 4t| which, gre to the manager of 
| colleges and universities regard their the union, A. I iplacoff, is of ut- 
| jobs with more favor than they regard | | most significance, te the minimum scale 
| professional right. As a compensa-| | of wages for helpers, which is 30 dol- 
| tory reflex they espouse, and preach,| Jars a week. Prior to this arrange- | 
and when they can afford it, practice | ment helpers who would start as | 
the hedonistic doctrine of sweetness] Jearners would start for small wages | 
and light. | and would remain in one shop for} 
Irwin Edman’s pleasant little book) many months and as théy would learn 
(“Richard Kane Looks at Life.” Bos- | more of the trade their wases would 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin) is a perfect) increase. However, should they leave 
expression of the Arnold tradition. In-| their jobs and try to get another they 
deed, as traditions age, they lose vigor,| would be offered considerably less than | 
and what bégan with Matthew Arnold| they had already received on former 
as a fighting doctrine finds emascu-| jobs. The establishment of the mini- 
late expression in Edman. Quite unin-| num wage scale will eliminate this 
Edman has written a book! evil. 


| upon 


industrial capitalists by discouraging 
the development of industrial capi- 
talism. He had seen infant capitalism 
in England and wanted none of it here. 
He had seen “the paupers” used as 
“tools to maintain their own wretched- 
ness, and to keep down the laboring 
portion by shooting them whenever the 
desperation produced by the cravings 
of their stomachs drives them into 
riots.” What capitalism he had seen 
was despotic, a system that kept the 
workers “down by hard labor, poverty 
and ignorance, and to take from them, 
as bees, 80 much of their earnings” 
leaving them “a scanty and miserable 
life.” 
“An Enemy of the Family” 

If he would scatter land ownerskip 
in small holdings all over the country 
he would also distribute governing 
power among the masses just as 
widely. He would divide “very coun- 
try into hundreds” with schools, “a jus- 
tice of.the peace, a constable and a 
captain of militia” who would man- 
age “all concerns, car for roads, the 
poor,” etc., and always be on the alert 
against despotic government. With the 
powers of government thus split up 
and deposited in thousands of small 
governing communes Jefferson  be- 
lieved that this power so distributed 
would always serve as a check upon 
the designs of any particular class to 
obtain supremacy and enforce its in- 
terests as law for all. 

What is amazing about him is that 
all this came from one who lived in a 
society of aristocrats served by servile 
labor and ruling through a union of 
church and state. Jefferson smashed 
this union and took the leadership in 
destroying entails and primogeniture. 
He was a voracious reader and no man 
more fully subscribed to the complete 
freedom of uttercnce than he did. In 
religion he was a Deist and in politics 
a fundamental democrat. No man in 
public life was more maliciously as- 
sailed by the press. When it became 
evident that he was elected President 
in 1800 the pious aristocrats of New 
England were sure that Satan had 
triumphed, that the family would be 
destroyed, the churches would be 
| closed and that “free love” would be 
proclaimed. As Nock points out, “cer- 
tain pious women in New England 
buried their Bibles in their gardens 
for fear that he would send out jani- 
zaries to confiscate them.” 

Saw Old Order Change 

Jefferson and Paine practically stand 
alone for their period. Patrick Henry 
became a conservative and even Sam- 
uel Adams was frightened into re- 
action by Shay’s Rebellion. Yet Jeffer- 
60n also had the limitations of his age. 
He was abreast with it but could not 
see beyond it. He expresses surprise 
that manufactures had made consider- 
able headway at Pittsburgh, but be- 
lieved that household industry would 
remain the chief source of supply for 
manufactured goods. Before his death 
agriculture declined and brought him 
financial distress. The old order was 
changing. Capitalism had obtained a 
firm foothold in New England and thse 
system he hated had by the twentieth 
century reduced the yeomanry he loved 
to a position of economic dependence 
the owners of industrial and 


| financial capital. 


Jefferson represents the finest flower 
of a vanished age. His agricultural 
utopia was never realized and could 
not be. If those who claim to represent 
him today were to read what he wrote 
they would order the sheriff to burn 
his writings and punish any persons 
who concealed the .rohibited literature, 
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The Lame Sparrow 
A Short Story 
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soot-hegrimed walls and its litter of 

packing cases and dirty straw, the fresh- 
ness of the morning made itself felt. Mrs. 
Foster, coming out of the scullery with a 
basket of washing, stood for a moment with 
her head up before she hung out the aprons 
and stockings on the wire line that stretched 
from wall to wall. 

Only the early morning traffic was abroad, so that 
the trams passing the front of her shop made a clear 
rhythmical rattle as they bumped the points, then 
left behind them what was, for that district, almost a 
silénce. Sparrows cheeped lustily, and two pigeons 
on a neighboring housetop gave a pleasant suggestion 
of peaceful summer woodlands with their soft 
monotonous croonings. 

Mrs. Foster hung out her washing, then stood idly 
watching a group of little birds feeding amongst the 
straw. The shop blind was still undrawn, and in the 
kitchen the kettle was boiling for breakfast; yet still 
she lingered, only half-conscious, perhaps, that she 
did so, for ordinarily she had no patience with day- 
dreams and daydreamers. A brisk, hard-faced woman 
she was, with greying hair and a face that time and 
a hard life were moulding into a rigid grey mask— 
a woman intolerant of fal-lals whether of dress, or 
food, or sentiment. 

An outburst of angry cheepings, a noisy 
ing of wings and feathers roused her attention. Th. 
sparrows were pecking and driving away a lame 
bedraggled bird which tried to feed with them. Each 
time it fluttered painfully away as they advanced 
upon it, then, when the group had settled down again 
amongst the straw and were absorbed in their search- 
ings, it hopped nervously toward them as if begging 
to be allowed to join the throng, but as soon as it 
came near they drove it away again with sudden 
vicious pecks and buffetings. Finally, however, a 
beliicose cock-sparrow chased it from the straw alto- 
gether, so that it seemed to give up hope and dropped 


F, soot in the dingy backyard, with its 


flutte - 


forlorn! n the outer edge, itS feathers puffed out, 
its injur leg hanging down limply. Mrs. Foster 
cared litle for birds or animals, she classed them 
all as tRieves, but this dejected heap of sooty 


feathers, so evidently wanting the comfort of its kind 
and so evidently not getting it, roused her to a mild 
sympathy. She made a sudden lunge with the basket 
that sent the cheeping flock scattering to the scullery 
roof, then went towards the lame bird with the in- 
tention of examining its injury. It had either in- 
jured its wings or had become too weak to fly, for it 
fluttered and squawked in wild terror as she ap- 
proached, battering its tiny body upon the stones; 
but as her hand reached out it raised its wings with 
what seemed like a desperate effort and flew to the 
wall out of her immediate reach. 

“T won’t hurt you, you little fool,’ she muttered, 
grimly. Then she must have remembered herself and 
the boiling kettle and the shop door still shut against 
early morning customers, for she went with her stiff 
quick walk into the house as if amazed at herself for 
wasting precious moments. 

When she went into the yard later on in the morn- 
ing to take in her washing the freshness had gone 
fgom the air. There was a strong smell of motor 
traffic from the road, and of dust, children, and cook- 
ing from the row of open back doors, and of decaying 
fish from the entry where a hawker had passed and 
spilled his refuse. 

The sound of a more than usually noisy scrimmage 
outside sent her to the yard door to drive the boys 
away. She waged continual war against the boys of 
the neighborhood, and they in their turn waged war 
upon her, but she was more often the victor. They 
feared and hated her. Once an ailing mother, unable 
to contro] a wild lad, had asked her to take him in 
hand, and she had done it so thoroughly that the boys 
of the neighborhood still tell the story. Others might 
complain of windows broken by footballs, and back 
doors battered down, of stolen pigeons and watch- 
dogs pelted with stones, but Mrs. Foster’s yard, even 
with its boxes and straw so tempting to boys, was 
inviolate. 

She opened the door and put out her head into the 





entry. At once there was a general decline of the 
clamor and a few of the more timid boys edged 
away. She saw that the tumult centered on the un- 


fortunate lame sparrow. A small boy had seen it on 
the wall and caught it, then a bigger boy had tried 
to take it from him, others had joined in, and in the 
scrimmage the bird had escaped and was fluttering 
wildly round and round as it tried in vain to lift its 
wings and fly to safety. A lean tabby cat on the 
wall, with only one ear and a coat of dusty fur bald 
in patches, watched it sardonically through slits of 
yellow eyes, but when Mrs. Foster appeared the cat 
raised its tail and stalked off. She drove the boys 
away and picked up the bird. Its heart beat so vio- 
lently that she feared it would jump out of her hand; 
at each wild thump its beak opened and shut, but 
no sound came, its eyes stared piteously. She made 
a clumsy attempt to stroke it into calmness, but her 
movements only frightened it the more. It was 50 
seldom she put out a protecting hand toward any- 
thing that to be misunderstood annoyed her. She 
stood frowning, but before she could decide what to 
do with it there came the tiny tinkle of the shop 
bell. She put the sparrow on the scullery window 
ledge and went to attend to her customer. 

It was dim in the shop after the sunlight in the 
yard, so that for a second or two she could not quite 


distinguish the face of a woman in a shawl who 
waited at the counter. 

@f131y JAA Pilvay JeAaU OA. NOX ‘deysoyg ‘sayy ‘ueUuIOM 
“Well?” she said, leaning over the counter with 

what was for her, an affable manner, until she 

recognized her customer; then those deeply bitten 


lines round her mouth hardened and became fixed 


| serious issue. 








SYNDICALISM 


By HARRY 





(Continued from Last Week) 

Defense of Political Action 
HE Socialists, on the other hand, 
maintained that to ignore po- 
litical action was neither help- 
ful nor possible. The workingman be- 
lieves, they declared, in utilizing his 
right to vote, and if he is not given an 
opportunity to support working class 
candidates, he will vote for the bour-~ 
geoisie. , Moreover, there is no other 
way of social transformation than 
through the capture of the state. The 
state, as an instrument of class rule, 
will disappear as soon as Socialism is 
established, but during the transition 
period it must be used by the Social- 
ists, representing the working class, 
for the purpose of effecting the change. 

Guesdist’s Revolutionary Program 

While all Socialists emphasized the 
need for political action, they were 
divided on the kind of political action 
that was most desirable and on the 
effectiveness of the immediate meas- 
ures of social] reform. 

In the Congress of St. Etienne in 
1882 the Socialist forces split, one por- 
tion of the delegates following Guesde, 
and taking the name, Parti Ouvrier 
Francais, and another group pledging 
allegiance to Paul Brousse, and desig- 
nating themselves by the name, Parti 
Ouvrier Socialiste Revolutionaire 
Francais. Later this group dropped 
the word, revolutionnaire, from the 
title. The party of Guesde emphasized 
its revolutionary and Marxian charac- 
ter. It denied the efficacy of immediate 
reforms under the capitalist system, 
and insisted that it was necessary to 
seize the political power of the state 
in a revolutionary fashion. “In multi- 
plying reforms,” writes Guesde, in 
Le Socialisme au jour de jour, “one 
only multiplies shame. For all rights 
granted to the workers in the capitalist 
regime will always remain a dead 
letter. The entrance of the Socialists 
into politics is not, therefore, to carve 
out seats of councillors or deputies, 
but because the political campaign 
gives to the Socialists a remarkable 
opportunity for reaching the masses 
with th@ party’s educational propa- 
ganda. The main object of the Parti 
Ouvrier is to be “a kind of recruiting 
and instructing sergeant preparing the 


masses for the final assault upon the 
state which is the citadel of capitalist 
society.” 

Only a _ revolution, they insisted, 
would permit the working class to 
seize the political power and socialize 
industry. No party could, of course, 
create the revolution, but once the 
revolution was created, as a result of 
national and international crises, the 
Socialists would be in a position to 
direct it. 

The party adopted a_ strongly 
centralized plan of organization and 
became in time the most active Social- 
ist party in France. It was especially 
strong in the north among the textile 
workers. 

Evolutionary Program of Broussists 

The Broussists were called “possi- 
bilists” and “opportunists” by the 
Guesdists, because they believed that 
social reforms were desirable and that 
it was necessary “to split up our pro- 
gram until we make it finally pos- 
sible.” 

They permitted greater differences of 
opinion within their ranks and a 
larger amount of local autonomy than 
did their rivals. The conquest of po- 
litical power appeared to them to be 
a rather peaceful and gradual process 
of infiltration into municipal, depart- 
mental and national legislative bodies. 
Like the Guesdists, their final aim was 
collectivism and they were committed 
to the class struggle. They had a con- 
siderable following among the workers 
of Paris and among the lower section 
of the middle class. 

The Broussists, however, failed to 
remain intact. A considerable section 
of the membership soon became dis- 
affected from the leadership on the 
ground that it was too absorbed in 
politics, and too little interested in 
the building up of the party and in 
Socialist propaganda. In 1890 this 
group, under the leadership of J. 
Allemane, separated from the main 
body and formed a Socialist party of 
their own. They took with them a 
number of the most effective leaders 
in the larger syndicate. 

Other Political Groups 

Two smaller groups active during 
that period were the Blanquists and 
the Independent Socialists. The Blan- 
quists, also known as the Comite 
Revolutionnaire Central, were held to- 
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leader, Blanqui. 
returning to France 


was granted in 1880. Though regard 


secret tactics advocated by their for 
mer leader, but formed another lega 
political party. 


about that desired end. 
The Independent 
group. that 


Socialists, 


prominence in later years both 
of 


founded 


the Society 
in 


the outgrowth 
Social Economy, 


national. 


monthly, La Revue Socialists. 
and Radicals, 
politics, put forth 


the democratization of the communes 


political life of France. 
the control of the syndicate. 
where they existed, to help in the crea- 


to draw the syndicates 
The result was that many of the syn- 
the differences be- 


dissension, and 


floor of the conventions. 
control of a syndicate by one section 
of the movement led to the organiza- 


trade and locality. 
Appeal to Trade Union Unity 
Economic conditions, however, were 
forcing the unions to come together. 
The 
growing apace during these years and 





the employing class. The law of 1884 


gether by their loyalty to their former 
For the most part 
they had been active in the Commune, 
when amnesty 


ing themselves as the inheritors of 
Blanqui, they no longer practiced the 


1 


Their aim was the 
capture of political power and they 
approved all means that would bring 


the 
produced Jean Jaures, 
Millerand, Viviani and others of great 
in 
Socialist and-non-Socialist ranks, were 
for 
1885 by 
Malon, a former member of the Inter- 
This society was organized 
for the purpose of formulating legis- 
lative projects of a general Socialist 
character, which were published in a 
Gain- 
ing adherents among the Republicans 
it finally entered into 
measures for the 
gradual socialization of industry, for 


for the protection of labor, etc., and 
became an influential factor in the 


All of these political groups coveted 
They 
urged their members to join syndicates 


tion of trade unions, and, incidentally, 
into politics. 


dicates were torn asunder by political 
tween the various Socialist _ political 


groups found their expression on the 
At times the | 


tion of rival syndicates in the same 


industries of France had been/| 


the employers were presenting a 
united front against the workers. 
Small, insignificant, isolated unions| 


were unable to resist the demands of | followed in 1892. 


legalizing syndicates compelled the 
unions to hand in the names and ad- 
dresses of their officers to govern- 
mental officials; in Paris to the Pre- 
fect of Police. The workers considered 
this as a move on the part of the gov- 
ernment and the employers to penalize 
active unionists. A general congress 
of syndicates was called for Lyons in 
October, 1886. 

“Slaves of the same master,.... 
suffering from the same evils, having 
the same aspirations, the same needs 
and the same rights,” reported the 
Committee on Organization, “we have 
decided to set aside our political and 
other preferences, to march hand in 
hand, and to combine our forces 
against the common enemy. The prob- 
lems of labor have always the power 
of uniting the workingmen.” 

The congress resulted in the forma- 
tion of a National Federation of Syn- 
dicates. The Party _ouvrier was not 
slow in gaining control of the federa- 
tion and during the next few years 
both the federation and the Guesdists 
met at the same time and place, wel- 
comed, to a large extent, the. same 
delegates, and passed similar resolu- 
tions. 

The Bourses or Labor Exchanges 

A rival to the federation soon ap- 
peared in the Federation of Labor Ex- 
changes of France (Federation des 
Bourses du Travail de France). Labor 
exchanges had been in existence for 
many years in French cities as cen- 
ters where workers and employers 
could meet each other and arrange 
for jobs. Following the passage of the 
law of 1884, their functions enlarged 
and they were conceived as centers 
where all syndicates of a locality could 
“have their headquarters, arrange 
meetings, give out information, serve 
as bureaus of employment, organize 
educational courses, have their 
libraries and bring the workingmen of 
all trades into contact with each 
other.” The municipalities were to as- 
sist in their creation and subsidize 
them. 

The first such Bourse was opened in 
Paris in 1887, others sprang up all 
over the country. The Allemanists 
obtained the control of most of them. 
The Federation of Bourses du Travail 





(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Chapter XV 


The Great Power and Drain- 


age Act 
1 
A’ 
the still, smoky city, Senator 


Daniel Minturn held vigil one April 
night late in the legislative session. 

He had not been home for a week— 
searcely out of his clothes. The long 
grind of the legislative mill was ap- 


the Golden Valley Hotel, 
overlooking the capitol, and 





proaching an end. The power and 
drainage act over which the bitter 
fight in the 113th had been precipi- 


|tated had deadlocked the session for 
There had been no other 
From the first rap of the 
speaker’s gavel until this moment, 
every skirmish, every bill, every move, 
every piece of strategy, every eventu- 
ality had turned upon the power and 
drainage act. Now the law makers 
were facing a showdown. 

Upon the table of Minturn’s twelfth 
room were piled books, legisla- 
tice pamphlets, bills, a half-filled cigar 
box, a decanter and three glasses. He 
selected a cigar, gnawed the end medi- 
tatively, forgot to light it, and strolled 
window. The great bvyildings 
shouldering up through the glow and 
mist of the April night bespoke power 
in every lineament and line. The crowd 
crawling inchoately up the canyon- 
like thoroughfares shrank into insig- 
nificance—a file of purposeless animals 
—beneath the scrutiny of the watcher. 
Across the intervening blocks, where 
the Pioneer Hotel reared its symmetri- 


weeks. 


story 


to the 








doubt lying awake now pondering the 


table, 


¢ 


knew Matt Gayland and his force of 
lobbyists were at work—busy, deter- 
mined, and a little haggard. He turned 
and saw the glowing dome of the cap- 
itol, a dream of beauty in the soft 
light. 

What should he do? He dreaded to- 
morrow. 

He fell to pondering chance, decision, 
and the emanation of*destiny from 
those choices that individuals seem to 
make. Make? If anyone ever made 
choices. He smiled bitterly. 

Tomorrow when he passed through 
that door out upon the street, into that 
capitol, it was to cast a vote for or 
against the power bil]. He cursed the 
fate that made him a decisive factor 
in the impending decision. He saw the 
bill for what it was, a makeshift, but 
makeshift or not, like so many pieces 
of legislation, it had become a symbol, 
an effigy, round which all the battling | 
elements of the state revolved. Tonight 
as he stood quietly at his hotel win- 
dow, a farm boy on a pioneer farm in 
a northern country was holding vigil 
also over that bill. A mechanic in the 
shops of the great railroad which 
brought the former's grain to the mills, 
was explaining the bill to his family. 
And his own wife, Agatha, was no 


terms of that bill. 

Senator Minturn strolled back to the 
picked up Senate file 11,987, 
it. Every word was fa- 
miliar, every word detestable to him. 

He thought of other things; of 
Agatha, of his life with her, so self- 
filling; of the years behind; of his suc- 
cessul law practice; his growing politi- 


scrutinized 








and inevitable; it seemed as if no possible movement 
of her lips, not even a smile, could do anything else 
but accentuate them. The atmosphere of the little 
shop became strangely still and hostile. The in- 
gratiating, twisting lips of the woman in the shawl 
grew meaningless, her eyes took on a hopeless stare, 
the rush of warm, cajoling words she had been about 
to speak dried up into hesitating phrases, 
blighted by the refusal conveyed in every line 

the shopkeeper's attitude. Facing her, just behind 
Mrs. Foster's head, between cards of corn plasters 
and baby comforters, was a flyblown notice printed 


jerky, 


pe 








shop to the counter once more, hope 


cal bulk, Minturn sought to fix with|cal prominence; of the years to come; | country, I guess, and some of the fool| been given important committee chair- 
his glance the suite of rooms where he! of his potential importance as a domi-| women, who have nothing better to| manships and was listened to with at- 
do, are trying to turn politics into aj tention whenever he chose to speak. 
woman, Mrs. Foster. You've never| and then rubbing its lean chops with| Sunday school.” From the beginning it was apparent 
heard yer little ‘uns crying out for! them furtively, not, indeed, with any “Well, why shouldn't they come?”| that the huge majority once held by 
food, or yer wouldn’t be so stony-| chance of making itself really clean—| Dan suggested. “I'm glad of it.” the old-line leaders had been wiped 
hearted as to refuse me. But when/ which would have been impossible— The fat face of Goodnite broke into] out, and that the new minority was 
yer down and out ev’rybody takes ad-| put yather to express an inward satis-| @ grin. Ryreatening to seize the reins of power 
vantage of yer, not a soul gives a4} faction. What was it at the back of] “Orators always like audiences,” he| at every sitting. | 
"elping ‘and to lift yer up.” She! her mind. ... What was it that Mrs.| declared. “I was thinking of transact- | The country districts, restless and | 
wrapped the shaw] closer round her! walters had said .? “When yer| ing our business. How can legislators} potent, had sent in a new type of legis- 
head and across her lean bosom &s/ down and out ev’rybody takes advan-| eet anything done’—he was winking| lator, the dirt farmer, innocent of 
though she wrapped her misery about knowingly—“if they are pulled this} legislative methods, but highly con- 


her also, and turned to the door, her 
skirts dragging at the back, where a 
safety-pin held them in an untidy 
bunch, because trailed her feet 


despondently. She looked across the 


she 





tage of yer.” 
| of irresolution, of regret. 
ters’ 
affair; but were they? 
should she have left it helpless and) 
exposed ? 


She felt a sudden pang 
Mrs. Wal- 
hungry children were her own 
And the bird—/;t 


Picking up a piece of broken wood 








By M. H. 


| the present session. 


attracted by the crowd that was jam- 
ming the rotunda, the broad steps, and 


termined, 
moved 
an air of ownership, 


know anything 


about the dear 

but 
| 1 

the hell out of here, and let us do some! was fast taking on the air of drama— 
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nant political force. He had achieved. 
He was somebody. He must goon.... 
His mind ran back over the events of 


It was Biddles, I. W. W. and cynic, 
who first brought Dan to a sharp reali- 
zation of his changed status in the 
legislature. Meeting each other in the 
Senate corridor morning, during 
the opening days of the session, Dan 
prepared to greet his old acquaintance 


one 


warmly. To his’ surprise, 3iddles 
ignored the overture, and brushed by 
without a sign of recognition. It was 


an open slight, not without its effect 
upon Minturn. 

An hour later he spoke to Goodnite 
about the incident—casually. He and 
Goodnite, ironically enough, were be- 


ing paired in a number of transactions. ; 


By Senate leaders they were classed 
together as independents. 

“Is Biddles back?” Dan asked, 

“Yes, didn't you know that? I can't 
see how he fools those birds in 
137th all the time. True, he was out a 
term, but slid in this year by a slick 
margin. The same old ranter. Jesus! 
how do they get that way” 

Dan found himself wishing to de- 
fend Biddles, but he remained silent. 
He and Goodnite had their attention 


the lobby to the Senate chamber—de- 
business-like groups, that 
into the Senate galleries with 


“Whew!” Gootnite exclaimed, “if 
they come like this now, what will it 
be later? They’s gone nuts in the 


the | 





It’s all right to talk | 
people before election, | 


we ought to say ‘get | 


hem anyway? 


afterwards 





way and that by persons who don't} versant with economics, and animated 
about what's good for| by a disdainful 
established order. 


the eventful 





This session of the legislature proved 
to be the most stubbornly and fiercely 
controversial in the history of the gen- 
eration. The capitol was divided into 
armed camps. As the battle progressed 
members of the factions grew so bit- 
ter that they refused to speak to each 
other off the floor. Fist fights occa- 
sionally impended. Crowds thronged 
galleries and committee rooms. There 
Was much oratory of the good, old- 
fashioned American type, much shout- 
ing about rights and interests, while 
the real business of the sessions was 
generally transacted over the coffee 
cups at the Niobe or in Gaylard’s room 
at the Pioneer Hotel. 

Gaylard had arrived on the first day 
of the session with a full office force, 
and was at work night and day. Dan 
saw very little of him—save when they 
met at home. There was a tacit truce 
between them; each refused to en- 
tangle the other in political discussion, 
but it was natural that they under- 
stood each cther better than they pre- 
tended. What had happened in the 
113th district during that final, crucial 
week had been as good as several hours 
of confidential conversations as a pro- 
moter of understandings. As senator, 
Dan found himself playing quite a 
different role from that of minority 
leader in the house. He was inde- 
pendent now. He “could look any man 
in the eye and tell him to go to hell.”* 
How he hated those words. How gall- 
ing to be associated with Goodnite as 
one of the few members of the center 
bloc. Neither were invited to caucus 
with the right and left wings of the 
senate organization. But Minturn ha? 





Of This and 
That 





Ox: mouths are watering over the appear- 
ance on our desk of the two volumes of 

“The World of William Clissold,” H. 
G. Wells’ much-heralded new novel, pub- 
lished by Doran. For the next few days we 
intend to lead the life of a recluse until we 
have read every last page. No doubt it is an 
indication of extreme superficiality; no doubt 
we are sadly sophomoric; we have no doubt but little 
grasp of the fundamentals; but we rise to remark 
that H. G. Wells has a way of stirring us mentally 
and emotionally as have few other writers, alive or 
dead, and that when he sits down and writes a book, 
like the baby in the advertisement, we won’t be happy 
until we get it. It was said of William James that 
his words pulled triggers in men’s brains. So Wells 
pulls triggers in that section of our head devised by 
Providence to contain our brains and the minor 
explosions that result are enough to send us chugging 
down new and fascinating highways. It may be 
becase we got our first mistily utopian conception of 
Socialism from Wells long, long before the War; it 
may be because he js a master journalist dealing 
with controversial questions of the moment in a 
straightforward craftsmanlike manner; it may be 
because we are excited over the things that he is 


excited about—however, it may be Wells is one of 
our heroes and it will take a lot more than the 
young intellectuals (who are now sniffing at him) 
have shown so far to topple him off his throne, Next 
week we hope to give you more of an idea as to 
what “The World of William Clissold” is all about. 
But, in the meantime, our advice to you, boys and 
girls, is to save your pennies and spend five dollars 
on these two volumes. And we give you that advice 
“unsight, unseen.” 





We've just had a long talk with Jesse Lee Bennett, 
who came to New York to look after the fortunes of 
a new magazine that he is starting called “The 
Modern World.” It is Bennett's altogether correct 
idea that instead of all hands sitting about bewalling 
the fact that what is called “the new knowledge” 
isn’t percolating among the masses, someone get busy 
and start percing. He has done a considerable bit 
of this himself. His Readers* Advisory Service, at 
18 East Eager Street, Baltimore, is doing a grand 
job functioning as a mail order book business, sug- 
gesting for a small fee, books best suited to the 
individual's needs, sending lists of worth-while books 
and selling good books by mail at publishers’ prices. 
He has started something in this idea of using the 
mails not to multiply the Babbitts a la Scranton, but 
to diffuse from Tulsa, Oklahoma, to Bangor, Maine, 
some idea of what things are really about. Ben- 
nett is one of those rare souls who would rather 
talk about his work than himself. He is more inter- 
ested in getting folks interested in Giant Power, the 
new techniques of industry and what Bertrand 
sell calls the prospects for an industrial civilization. 
than he is.in plugging Jesse Lee Bennett. 


Rus- 





The San Francisco Bulletin recently let out a blat 
to the effect that Canada’s Ontario hydro-elecu 
project was a venture of “municipal Sociali ” 
Toronto Globe, hardly a radical sheet, ar 








said blat by the following: “The San r 

Bulletin might interview the officials of ever 
municipal partner in the hydro-electric enterprise 
without finding one who considers it anythin; 





but a safe and desirable business project. 

“Here in Ontario is a God-given source of tremen- 
dous power, part of the public Domain, worth millions 
of dollars year to the Province if developed. 

“According to the San Francisco paper, its owners, 
who are the people, should go to some private capl- 
talists and say: ‘Take this power, turn it into 
electric current, distribute it where you can most 
profitably, make all the money you can out of it; 
good luck.’ 

“As a matter of fact, that is what the people of 
Ontario did at first and found that the interests of 
the Province were not receiving proper consideration. 
So a group of municipalities pooled their resources, 
obtained the indorsemept of the Province, acquired 
the power interests, developed them further and sold 
the current to themselves at prices sufficient to cover 
operating cost and provide a sinking fund. 

“There has been no dipping into the public trease 
ury to make up deficits and there has been no burden 
on the taxpayer. On the other hand, power and 
light bills have been cut in two and the business is 
paying its way and taking care of the future.” 


a 





We are all for the scientific approach, the engi- 
neering attitude, the fact-finding mind, and that eort’ 
of thing, but we are beginning to get a bit tired about 
the way in which the word “research” is being used. 
We have just finished reading an artiela by one of 
these new-fangled business economists, informing a 
group of supposedly fascinated business men about 
the magic that will be wrought for them by the 
employment of “researchers.” These deluded folk 
are led to believe that if they will hire a group of 


young men with spectacles, Adam's apples and brief 
bags to hurry about collecting data that can be turned 
into nice pie-charts, graphs and long statistical 


tables, they will be able to extract the few remain- 
ing pennies to which the public is atill desperately 


clinging. Facts are stubborn things, of course, and 
the lack of them is sometimes deplorable, but even 
the most prolonged and exhaustive researches and 
the accumulation of engugh facts which if laid end 





to end would reach from here to Saturn, will not 
substitute for ordinary intelligence. “Now that you've 
4 what are you going to do with it?” is the 
question that may well be asked of the results of 
most research, It was the favorite saying of James 
McConaughy, than whom no better newspaper man 
ever shoved a lead pencil, that there were enough 


t it 


OL 4t 





hostility toward the 
One ray during the earlier weeks of 
session—a that 


session 





in black capitals, standing out boldly even in the 4 ’ | 
confusion of a mixed and highly congested stock. not quite battered down, before abe} at her feet, with a muttered “Scat! | work’.” Dan had pointed out to him a tall, lithe 
It said: “Do not ask for credit, then you will not be opened the door. Mrs. Foster shook/ you thieving rascal, you!” she hurled} “But it’s natural to want to see the} young man, with a hawk-like face, | 
offended if it is refused.” ; her head. “You know my rule, Mrs. | it violently at the grinning cat. wheels go round.” | tanding at a corridor door surveying | 
Mrs. Foster listened in silence; she did not smile | Walters; no more credit till you've Edith Brill. “And it’s human nature to like to/ the senate 
or twitch as much as an eyebrow, just stood there paid for the last,’ she said, stonily. | heave hardware into the machinery,” | That's Girard.” he was told. 
motionless with one gnarled hand gripping the coun- She showed no resentment at the faint Goodnite asserted. “All these s| “So that's he? 
ter. There was not even contempt in her gaze: it vicious mutterings that came to es All the money given by the think now that they are goi “Looks his’ part, doesn't he? He's 
was calm, sphinx-eyed, impenetrable, as if she had ears as the door shut. She might not} church, by charity organizations, the millenium of they can get a law} made all the trouble for Gaylard this 
withdrawn far into herself, where no pleading, | have heard them. | by societies, or out of the rates, on the statute books enabling the state’ year by sending the farmers up here. | 
broken words of the woman could reach, where al! A few minutes later she remembered and all the value of gratuitous to own water-power sites, and build| It’s funny that the farmers would go | 
visions of another's sufferings were dulled by a the sparrow and went to look at it. work done by country gentlemen, power plants, and drain swamps. It's; bolshevik.” 
strong consciousness of her own inalienable rights. The window ledge was empty. She philanthropists, and others, is a absurd. Now, haint it, Minturn?’ | Looks harmless enough, Minturn | 
The hopelessness of her quest seized the woman in looked about her thinking that it might! mere drop in the ocean compared “What you trying to do, Goodnite,” | insisted. 
the shawl; her carefully prepared tale of the money have fluttered to the ground, but it had | with the sums which these same Dan replied good naturedly, “pledge me; “He's the most dangerous force in | 
she was expecting at week-end, whfth had sounded disappeared. Surely it could not have | people and their relatives abstract | up before the bill’s brought in? You} Minnesota.” | 
so plausible when che said it over to herself outside, recovered and flown away in such a from the poor under the varicus | ought to know me better than that.”} Though Dan did not see Girard | 
shrivelled to the husk of a lie. Her hopes of credit short time? Then, her eyes still search- | legal pretenses of interest, divi- | Goodnite looked sheepish They | again, the Great Organizer cast his | 
dashed, tantalisingly, in the midst of plenty, her soft ing, discovered the tabby cat sitting dends, rent, and profits—Edward Ngne on shadow acress the whole session 
Carpenter. It was as Goodnite had predicted. (To Be Continued Next Week) 


voice turned to an angry whine. “You're a hard 


on the wall. 


It was licking ite paws 


facts in the reports of the United States Census 
Bureau to revolution any rainy Friday aft- 
ernoon The of Business at Columbia has 
just conducted a Research Magnificent 
that men do more 

And our 


Start a 


School 
hich proves 


“window-shopping” 
answer to that is, “What 


conclusively 


than 


women. 


of it?” 


All across th 


he land bright young college graduates 
whether gentle- 


more ple eat 


to 







uestionnaires as 


peo 
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toasted 





sume bede- 
ind the head of “research,” 
profitable undertaking. As a matter 
in the country who 
are fast sinking beneath the in- 
of a horde of the same sort of 
ack and get-rich-quick experts as 
have already taken over much of the property of the 
1¢ psycho-analy A research into the re- 
searchers, their functions, selling methods and 
results might well pay anyone who is disposed te 
attribute gomething magical te this comperatively 


new profession. 
McAlister Coleman. 
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By Dr. Friedrich Adler 


(Secretary of the Socialist and Labor 


International) 


OR four days workers’ represent- 
atives from Europe, America, 


Asia and Australia discussed 


the problems of migration from the 
labor point of view. The June London 


Congress brought to light the multi- 
plicity of the problems involved and 
the enormous difficulties in the way of 
their solution. In a certain sense there 
Was a repetition of the deep impres- 
sion made in London last year by the 
British Commonwealth Labor Con- 
ference. Last year’s Congress may per- 
haps rank as a more instructive one 
because then European problems did 
not have to be dealt with and a whole 
week could be devoted to non-Euro- 
pean problems; moreover the highly 
instructive South African problem, 
which could not be dealt with this 
time, was fully examined last year. As 
@ year ago, the representatives of Can- 
ada and Australia took an opposite 
point of view to that of the represent- 
atives of India; the delegates of for- 
mer immigrant white workers, now 
become native, were in opposition to 
those of the colored races. The con- 
trasts were sharply outlined and no 
one attempted to conceal them, for the 
Congress had been called for the very 
reason that the difficulties were so 
great, and because the first step to- 
ward overcoming them must be a com- 
plete, understanding of them. 

The result embodied in the resolu- 
tions of the Congress is a very mod- 
est one, indeed. What was achieved 
Was an agreement on practical meas- 
ures to be taken. It was, of course, 
not to, be expected that a solution of 
the fundamental problems could be 
found at this first attempt. Certainly, 
much more in this direction could have 
been expressed in common had the 
Congress’ been restricted to represent- 
atives ofthe two Internationals, which 
had called it, and a Congress of the 
Amsterdam International Federation of 
Trade Unions or the Socialist and 
Labor International could go much 
further than did the London Congress. 
However, the task of this Congress 
was to establish connection with over- 
seas labor organizations which are not 
affiliated with either Amsterdam or 
Zurich, and in this way to be able to 
view the problems in their entirety. 
White Austfalia 
The most extreme point of view in 


one direction is held by the represent- 
atives of the Labor Party of Australia. 


For 


point of view of the working class, 
there arises a certain Inequality, which 
will be of decisive importance in the 
solution of the problem. 


Workers Are Modest in Demands 


It was Lassale who declared war on 
the “damned modesty” of the work- 
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Begins in The New Leader Next Week 


“WATCH THE BILLBOARD” 
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Union Labor; 


Mills in Mine Regions 








The Field of Labor 








It is so obvious that it is overlooked 
that, outside of appropriate economic 
conditions, a prime requisite for thor- 
ough unionization of any community is 
a favorable public opinion, especially 
ameng the workers themselves, toward 
unionism. The trade union must be 








ers. The importance of this point of 
view has considerably receded in 
Western Europe; its international sig- 
nificance, however, is becoming more 
and more obvious. The workers of dif- 
ferent countries differ from each other 
in the degree of their modesty. The 
Polish miner is satisfied with food and 
lodging which the English miner would 
never put up with. The colored worker 
is incomparably more modest than the 
white worker, and hand in hand with 
this goes the ultimate decisive differ- 
ence between workers as to the de- 
gree of their trade union education and 
as to th degree of their industrial 
solidarity. This means in quite a note- 
worthy manner class opposition with 
regard to immigration. Capitalists are 
more “international” than workers. 
Capitalists favor the less developed 
nations and races. In Western Euro- 
pean countries. with good trade union 
organization they want to open wide 
the doors to unorganized labor from 


labor. The workers are opposed to such 
“immigration” as represents only the 
import of wage-cutters and strike- 
breakers. 

With regard to that, no doubt can 
exist that it is the representatives of 
the most soundly” established trade 
union organizations who fear that the 
result of decades of work might be de- 


must exist a certain relationship be- 
tween the rate of organization and the 
rate of the immigration of unorganized 
labor, in order for it to be possible 
to maintain the labor position gained. 
The example of the workers’ move- 
ment in the United States of America 
gave many opportunities.for observing 
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Hard to Get to Australia 











They declare without any reservation: 
Australia must be a white continent! 
Although the north coast of Australia 
is uninhabitable for whites on account 
of fevers due to the climate, and al- 
though to hundreds of thousands of 
colored people a means of livelihood 
could be offered there, the Australian | 
Labor Party insists on prohibiting ab- 
solutely the immigration’!of colored 
workers. . | 

It is quite different with the repre- | 
sentatives of the Labor Party of New 
Zealand. They do not want the racial 
factor to play a decisive part, but 


be allowed to lower the standard of 
life won by the working class of the 
country, and on this point the state- 
ments of the New Zealand delegates 
are in line with the problems of the 
majority of countries of immigration. 
With the exception of the Australian 
delegate, no other delegate recognized 
the racial question as the decisive fac- 
tor, although the pre-eminence of the 
question was emphasized in speeches 
made by delegates from those coun-| j 
tuies in which th? colcr question is not 
a mere theoretical matter, but an im- 
mediate practical problem; which can 
hardly be understood in Europe, where 
there are only closely-related peoples. 
In spite of the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of the Congress rec- 
ognized the old principle of the equal- 


rather the economic factor. In New) cannot himeelf afford to meet the ex: | or, ae Se SOP SEE Sens be a determining one. The special kind | between photographs of Joe Morelli and | 
Zealand there are yellow workers. The; penses of a journey to Australia. He| differences among the workers’ inter- of lithograp) dices ba aahe center in- ~t —_— "eden aaah inns abe eal | 
Labor Party, nevertheless, emphatic-| is dependent on support. The Aus-| ests. It is all the more gratifying that creases the chances of victory Six setae aa a ti > ; fhe sis pee | 
ally requires that immigrants shall not} tralian and British governments have} the great majority of the commission eg , ai ys »1X| resemblance existed. He dismissed the | 
plants in New York city already enjoy} defense’s arguments lightly and de- | 

| 

| 





Cc 








come to an agreement of their own as 
to the extent of support allowed, and 
there is no doubt that the Australian 
workers are 


eration of the rest of the world. 


We remember how often even three! sion following the war was in full 

decades ago Australia was held up be-| swing and the “bosses” broke their New York Leads Off 

fore the eyes of the workers in Europe| word: A long drawn-out fight fol- Local 1 of New York is taking the 
as an ideal country for economic prog-| lowed. Now, the lithographers had a|lead. A Forty-four Hour Week Com- 
ress, a country where the eight-hour! similar agreement but when the for-| mittee of twenty-five has been study- 
day was introduced at a time when it{ tunate day came, the employers re- ing the problem. It has decided to 
was still regarded as utopian in! vealed a “joker.”. They claimed that] make April 1, 1927, the beginning of the 
Europe. The Australian workers have| their promise had only been contin- | new regime in order to give employers 
understood how to improve their con-| gent upon the securing of the forty-| time to make adjustments. The ‘mem- 
dition by persistently opposing immi-| four hour week by the typographers. bership meeting on September 23 will 
gration, and there is no doubt that The bad feeling engendered by the] py this time have probably adopted the 
opposition to immigration will in-| disappointment of 1921 and the lock-| eommittee's report. Chicago will prob- 


crease still more when the Australian 
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(Continued from page 1) 


cent. 
the 


newly 


After seven months of struggle 
up the attempt. 
Economic conditions have since justi- 
fied the position taken by the union. 
after the resumption of 
in 


stated 


“bosses” 


Immediately 
work wages had to be 
the bidding for workers to fill orders 


increases for 





gave 


creases have followed. 
prospects are bright. 
increased productivity. 
only last July 1 obtained substantial 
classes of workers. 
Now it has decided to carry out the 
of the 
American Federation of Labor even 
further and demand a reduction of the 


all 


wage 


inereased 


The 


theory 


The Bosses Break Their Word 


The 


ear 


demand for a 
Amalgamated 
graphers is somewhat belated. Fellow- 
printing craftsmen are surprised 
that the lithographers are still 
In 1919 the unions 
in the Allied Printing Trades Council, 


hours by 


the 


to make the fight. 


reduction 


of 
Litho- 


to 


LITHOS OUT FOR 


Careful Preparations 
Made for Campaign 


At present the 
Inventions have 
union 


how capitalist interests again and} tne typographers, _ pressmen* photo- where at the ;' ci 
again have understood how to use neW| engravers and bookbinders, had se- — * venoms need rareteipeomens 
troops of unorganized immigrant} oyreqd a promish from the employers oper Serre would —_ og 
workers against the organization of|t have the forty-four hour week own drives, but arrangements would be 
y “ i ade s ities yhich would be 
the workers. established on May 1, 1921. When made so that cities w nich oO 
likely to compete with one another 


that day arrived the economic depres- 





workers gain full power in their con- 
tinent. Today, only Anglo-Saxon sub- 
jects are allowed to immigrate, and 
even these meet with the greatest | 
difficulties, for the emigrating worker | 


anxious to decrease the 
amount of support to the lowest possi- 








But 


| 
| 
| 


ountries with a great surplus popu- | 


dom 


delegates 


deceit if we 


were to 


of movement. 
this is not mentioned, 
mous vote could not be obtained for it, 
in spite of the most careful choice of 


the Congress. 


the 
since 


In 


the representative of Australia. 
Among the arguments against free- 


It | 


in their own country, why should they 


express in them what is common to all 

attending 
would be an extremely dangerous self- 
ignore the fact 


voted in favor of the principle of free- 
resolution 
a unani- 


ble level. Thus the solution, consid-| words. But the majority of the com- 
ered by the Australian workers as in| mission expressed this point of view 
the interests of their class, is a mon-,| at the Congress, whilst the point of 
opoly for themselves, without consid-| view of the minority was voiced by 


the formation of islands of social leg- 
slation does not help to solve the! dom of movement there is one which 
great problems of the world proletar-| touches problems of still another or- 
iat. Australia was quite early a model | der. Countries in which the surplus 
country for standards of life for the | of births is definitely restricted can 
workers, but it is not a model country} use that fact as an argument against 
for international solidarity. | immigration from countries in which 
Poland and India were the princi-j| birth control is less, or non-existent. 
pal representatives at this Congress of | They restrict the surplus population 


ity of races and nations, it was again} jation, in which the urge to go abroad| then be obliged to provide for the 
; & 
and again emphasized that, from the] to earn a living is most strongly prev- | surplus population of other countries 
alent. However much the organized| and thereby endanger their own stan- 
workers fear the danger presented by| dard of life? This international as- 
unorganized wage-cutters, they can-| pect of the problem of birth control 
not be indifferent to the appalling | leads up to the most difficult problem 
misery and suffering of fellow human! which will have to be solved in the 
beings who see no other remedy my future. How is the problem of the di- 
this capitalist world than to accept] vision of the earth's surface between 
even the worst terms, provided ri different races and nations to be 
° ° : 
A Radical Difference | offer food and lodging. | solved in such a way that the urge 
will be made in the clarity and Majority for Free Migration | of self-preservation shall not resu 
The resolutions of the Congress were | in wars of extermination, but may be 


strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 


unanimous. 


An attempt was made to 
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by 


peaceful 
The magnitude of the problems and 
the magnitude of the conflicting points 


co-0 


peration? 


ENGEL FRED’K W. F. of view were powerfully disclosed to 
315 East 83rd Street | those who took part in the Congress, 
TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 | but, in spite of all that, they went 

home with the firm conviction that, 

Funeral Home with a few exceptions, the principle 

of internationalism clearly prevailed; | 
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Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- interests of workers of individual 

Ondertaker for a fea Organisations — = pou groups of 

: migran workers o the common in- 

FUNERAL, "Saas CREMATION, terests of the international weneteine | 
class 

Trusses We are still very far from the time 

iittala etait, 1 COR this principle of internatiqoneliam 

| will find interpretation at every step, 


HUGH REILLY BECOMES 
SECY OF N. J. FEDERATION 


——e-_—_ 


WILDWOOD, N. J.—After 17 years’ 
service as secretary of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor, Henry F. 
Hilfers was defeated here for reelec- 
tion by Hugh Reilly. Both men live 
in Newark. Opposition to Hilfers 
grew from criticism by union men of 
his directing of a two-day strike of 
brewers in Newark last spring, it was 
reported. Other officers elected were 
Arthur A. Quinn of Sewaren, presi- 
dent; E. J. Reid of Newark, first vice- 
president; Thomas E. Ames, Millville, 
second vice-president; J. J. Buckley, 
Jersey City, treasurer. Camden will 
be the scene of the federation’s 1927 
convention. 





Slav countries; they want to employ} that had accumulated during the| oyt of 1922 has made the workers very 
colored labor in the South African) stoppage. Since that time the in-|qetermined. They have also realized 
mines in order to economize on white/ dustry has prospered and wage in-| that the increasing productivity of the 


industry and the _ possible resulting 
displacement of workers justified lesser 
hours of work. Consequently, about 
two years ago a defense fund began 
to be gpliected in preparation for any 
emergency that might arise. Last 
September the convention of the A. L. 
A., meeting in New York city, decided 
to carry out a statistical inquiry into 


SACCO SECRECY 
DENOUNCED 


Prosecution Admits Jus- 
tice Department Con- 
spired to Convict Rad- 
icals 


By Esther Lowell 
more than the lives of its citi- 


EDHAM, 
zens de- 


ernment values its own secrets 
clared William G. Thompson, defense 








Mass.—“When a gov- 


it has become a tyranny,’ 


attorney, in his closing argument for 


a new trial for Nicola Sacco and 


Bartolomeo Vanzetti. Answering As- 
sistant District Attorney Dudley Ran- 
ney, Thompson said that no public of- 
ficials were so exalted that their word 
could not be challenged. 

said Thomp- 
the 


“IT say unequivocally,” 


son, “that the real reason why 


Federal files covering the Sacco-Van- 


zetti case have not been produced for 





stroyed by an inundation of unorgan-| working week to forty-four from y 

. fn e a the state of the industry to throw light 
ized workers. France and Belgium are] forty-eight hours, really forty-seven a so 

, on the advisability of making the 
now faced with these problems in aj and a half, because of a half hour eters h aie Aohand, Wases 
practical manner. There is one rem-/ concession on Saturday, no doubt, in ne _ yet dose bid ed aan ce eee 
edy: The organization of the immi-| deference to the half holiday in other oe Me pte gees he ia aa ‘ 
grants. But it is obvious that there|! trades. ser i a sith lia signa hea “ 
studied. In May of this year the In- 


ternational Council considered the re- 
sults of this investigation. It decided 
to launch a campaign to establish the 
shorter working week, but profiting 
from the difficulties of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union in attempt- 
this proposal every- 
the Council 


ing to carry out 
same time, 


would be tied up at the same time. 











ably fall in line very soon. 


The one hundred and _ fifty-four 
plants in New York city constitute 
less than one-half of the num- 


ja little 
ber in the entire industry in this coun- 
try. Therefore, the local campaign will 


the shorter week because of the pres- 


ence of type printing departments.| back often to the trial, with evident 
Twelve others in the country are in| effort to impress Judge Webster 
the same category. Thayer. Ranney denied that he had 
The forty-four hour week slogan| any thirst for presecuting the defend- 
has invigorated the organization. New| ants. 
members are joining, old ones are re- When Ranney finished the court | 
turning. The losses sustained in the! asked for the full record of the case 
lockout of 1922 ar» being recouped.| so he might go over it. There are 


The determined front of the union and 








| this 


1,600,000 words in 


that 


those files would bring disgrace and 


hearing is the opening of 
shame upon the Boston office of the 
u..8; 


cause it would show the innocence of 


Department of Justice, and be- 


these defendants of the payroll mur- 


ders at South Braintree, for which 
they were convicted.” 

Thompson's argument, 
that the 
worked 


secretly to convict Sacco and Vanzetti 


Réplying to 


Ranney admitted state and 


Federal authorities together 
of murder, as one way of disposing of 
radicals whom they could not legally 
deport. Ranney defended the action of 
his predecessor in office in placing the 
spy, Carbone, in the cell next to Sac- 
co's, saying this was 


“ 


an extreme but 
not unusual method of police investi- 


gation.” 

Ranney sought to sweep aside the 
evidence offered by the defense to 
show that the Joe Morelli gang of 


Providence perpetrated the South 
He 
veracity cf Constantino Medeiros, the 
Portuguese, who has that 
the Morelli gang committed that crime, 


and that he took part in the holdup. 


Braintree murders. attacked the 


confessed 


an accepted institution for better or for 
worse, The town or city involved must 
be union-soaked, if you please. 

St. Louis, Mo., is a case in point. The 
local Chamber of Commerce in 1920 de- 
clared a war to the finish against or- 
ganized labor. Under the secretary- 
ship of Paul- Bunn it became a model 
for the open-shop movement. The 
unions of this old Socialist stronghold 
put up a staunch defense. One of their 
allies was the St. Louis Trades Union 
Promotional League. With a branch 
in each of the twenty-eight wards of 
the city, meeting monthly, the league 
was able to agitate in favor of trade 


unionism. It did much to create a pub- 


lic opinion favorable to labor unions. 


It helped in organization campaigns. 


It boosted unoin-made goods. 

Recently the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce came to its senses. It se- 
lected a new secretary by the name of 
Findley, who had been secretary to 
former Mayor Kiel for twelve years 
and had always been friendly to trade 
unionists. He made overtures to the 
labor men. His body had organized 
the Greater St. Louis Exposition, which 
ran from Sept. 3 to Sept. 19, 1926. Find- 
ley appeared before the Central Trades 
and Labor Union and asked fc} the offi- 
cial participation of labor in the affair. 
He assured the delegates that only 
union labor would be utilized in the 
construction work and that union-made 
cigars would be sold exclusively. The 
central body and its affiliated unions 
co-operated in the exposition, and La- 
bor Day turned out to be a gala occa- 
sion for the trade unions. The St. Louis 
Union Label League even had a booth 
advertising union-made goods. Thus 
far the only complaint has come from 
the bartenders’ and waiters’ unions, but 
the central body has been slow in tak- 
ing up their grievances. It remains to 
be seen whether the open-shoppers 
have definitely retreated. 


THE POCKETBOOK MAKERS 
SOLVE A QUEER ONE 


We remember one hot day last sum- 





SILK MILLS 
IN MINING REGIONS 


It was stated during the recent an- 
thracite coal strike that one reason why 


the miners were able to hold out so 
long was because the women folk had 
found employment in the -silk mills 
which were springing. up in Pennsyl- 
vania. At any rate, this assertion called 
attention to new textile centers that 
were arising in the State, and it was 
to be expected that the strong union 
sentiment in the coal regions would 
make unionization of the mills inevi- 
table. 


An important victory in this direction 

has just been gained. Last spring a 
strike at the Leon Fernbach silk mill, 
in Parsons Borough, resulted in a set- 
tlement favorable to the workers. A 
short while later, however, the man- 
agement declared for an open shop and 
discharged the members of a commit- 
tee representing the local branch of 
the United Textile Workers of Amerie 
ca. A strike ensued. It lasted ninee 
teen weeks. The entire labor move- 
ment of the Wyoming Valley was 
aroused. The United Mine Workers and 
the Wilkes-Barre Central Labor Union 
threw in their support. The four State 
mediators were kept busy trying to 
secure a settlement. In the end -the 
union was recognized, strikers were re- 
instated, discrimination against union 
members was banned and equal di- 
vision of work in slack times was 
introduced. 
The unionization of this important 
mill has proved the metfle ofthe wom- 
en workers; it has meant the substi- 
tution of one and at the most two looms 
per operator for the usual six in non- 
union establishments; it has shown the 
solidarity of labor in the Wyoming 
Valley. It is expected that the United 
Textile Workers will capture the other 
mills in this section.—L. 8S. 


BARBERS’ CONVENTION 
WAITS ON FUNDS 


The part that the practical matter 





of finance may play in impeding the 
carrying out of the abstract principle 
of democracy in a labor union is well 
illustrated in the present referendum 
among the members of the Journey- 


men Barbers’ International Union. (In 





mer when we found Abraham Shipla- 
coff, manager of the New York Joint 
Board of the International Pocketbook 
Workers’ Union, in a very much per- 
turbed state of mind. The “bloodless” 
victory of the union had culminated in 
an agreement with the 
Leather Goods Manufacturers on July | 
21, 1926. But an unusual circumstance 
was marring the occasion. A group of 
small manufacturers and contractors, 
had formed a Pocketbook Manufac- | 
turers Association in March and had 
asked to deal with the union collec- 
tively. This the union could not con- 
first the major 





Associated | 





sent to do, because 





In the face of a notable resemblance 


pended upon dramatie speech, harking 


the trial transcript 


ment of July 21 was signed the union | 
prepared to deal with the independents | 


had | 


these 


with the Associated 


be settled, 


negotiations 
yet to 
contracts 


and secondly 


fry, 
collective 


were small who were} 


A 
resulted 


irresponsible. agreement 
might 


over 


control 
they | 


in less 


Moreover, 


have 


their books. 


spokesmen for the Associated appealed 
in vain to the union to deal with these | 


organized contractors. When the agree- | 


| pl 


| with 


od 


next will show a deficit at the present 


another union, for example, the ad- 
ministration has used the lack of 
funds as a pretext not to call any 


convention at all). The sixteenth con- 
vention of that organization is to take 
1929 this 


date the officers have called attention 


ace in and yet at early 


to the fact that there is not a cent 
set aside to finance that undertaking. 
The convention fund is penniless. It 
has been the practice to set aside five 
cents per capita tax for this purpose, 
but whereas originally delegates ree 
ceived five dollars per day, today the 
amount has been increased to nine 
three cents mile additional 
for railway expenses to and from the 
vention. The fourteenth conven- 
tion’s fund was short $22,000, the last 
$40,000, it is estimated that the 


per 


con 


and 


rate of $100,000. 


worked for the members of the ASSO- | 3 f 
. < : | The general executive board in the 
ciated and might help undermine | Fes 
. * |absence of a referendum vote to the 
union standards. | ‘ R 
: contrary must issue the call for the 
On several occasions’ thereafter s 
convention. It can defray expenses 


by Lorrowing, transferring one fund to 
|another or levying an assessment. But 
these eventually hit the rank and file 


invway—the last the hardest, since it 
‘omes in one bulk sum and may lead 





= niggaweonap 4 scr nr a and’ 500,000 sines, and Judge: Thayer and even with the Pocketbook Man- | ‘ ‘ ‘ as , 

in line with industrial trends may in-| indicated that it would be several ufacturers’ Association. see to the disfranchisement of delinquent 
duce the employers to accede to the| weeks before he could rule on the} astounding thing happened. The As-|/°C2/s: The present proposal is to in« 
demand. But some are _ obstinate.| present motion. Thompson contended seciation was dissolved and ite mem-!°"- the monthly per capita tax to 
They want to put up a fight. They| that the original trial record and the| pers were elected to membership in| the International from seventy to 
| claim the union has just obtained wage | Supreme Court's decision in this case|the Associated, thus obtaining the| 1S"tY cents, the extra dime to go to 
| increases and should be satisfied. They | had no bearing on this present mo-| favorable terms which the union had the convention fund. Whether the 
J}assert that a shorter week would put] tion, reiterating that the showing of| refused them. The union objected. It| ™°™°°TS will vote favorably on the 
them at a disadvantage in the com-| new, evidence just made is ample in| refused to submit the wiatine to the| proposition 1s ports gouge = — 
petition with alternative forms of | itself for the indictment of the Mo-| Impartial Chairman but agreed to have | aa ea ese Ae patie ; 
printing. The Amalgamated Lithog-|relli gang for the South Braintree| phim preside at any conferences. | oe a9 
raphers of America refuse to be fright-| crime. This point, if conceded by the] Stoppages had to be called against the | a 


ened by these bugaboos. They are out 


to win. 








court, would automatically give Sacco 


and Vanzetti a new trial. 
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Never before have the Bakery Workers been more | 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. 
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offending “bosses” and in the end the 


This was done. 


and 
with 
differentiation between employers and 


gaining enunciated by the union have 
been affirmed. 








mpartial Chairman recommended that 
newly elected members resign. 
The Pocketbook Man- 
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in negotiation 
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Durant Weds Art and Wealth 


To the Editor of The New Leader: 

It is amusing, when~it is nothing 
more serious, to notice how the cap- 
italist press twists any and everything 
to its purpose—the justification of the 
existing order. A recent article of Dr. 
Durant in the New York Times was 
so naive an attempt to connect art and 
wealth, that I yield to the impulse to 
point out its fallacies. Did the Times 
print my letter? It did! But—by 
omitting the opening paragraphs the 
closing comments, and over a dozen 
sentences and phrases in between, it 
neatly extracted the sting’ Then it 
twisted the most obvious bit of irony 
into the support of another bulwark of 
things as they are, and gave my letter 
the heading, “Art a Product of Re- 
ligion, Not Wealth, Is Contention.” I 
hope you will find room in your col- 
umns for the entire letter, which needs 
no explanation, and makes its stand 
quite clear. 

JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY. 
New York City. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Times: 

Every age and every system has its 
horde of sycophantic ‘apologists and 
justifiers. Often they wear the weeds 
of respectability and high repute. It 
is their function to explain, in words 
of sufficient subtlety to hoodwink the 
dissatisfied, why things must be as 
they are, why, in spite of the objec- 
tions that can be raised, this, if not 
the best of all, is the -best of all pos- 
sible worlds. 

One convenient and not too difficult 
avenue for these lackeys is to single 
out some element of life commonly 
considered precious, piously held as a 
sign of man’s spiritual progress, and 
to show how this valuable phase of 
man’s being is possible only in the 
state of society they are happening to 
defend. Such an element of life is art, 
which seems a sign of man’s progress 
toward higher things; link this inex- 
tricably with our social systém, and 
the group seemingly most remote from 
material concerns and influences be- 
comes the justification of the present 
order. So these oily-tongued apolo- 
gists are spreading the doctrine that 
art depends upon the continuance of 
things as they are. 

The latest to join this group is Will 
Durant, who in The Times Magazine 
“of August 29th is given first page 
prominence for his presentation. In 
his first dozen lines, this popularizer 
of philosophy, whose outline has be- 
come a best-seller, makes three blun- 
ders in elementary logic, any one of 
which would bring the teacher down 
upon a high schvol senior. He begins: 
“Will America witness, in the coming 
half century, a great outburst of lit- 
erature and art? The argument for 
such a renaissance is very simple, if 
true. America is becoming the center 
of the world’s wealth. But historic- 
ally those nations and periods that| 
were marked by accumulating wealth 
were distinguished also by an efflores- 
cence of art. Therefore.... Let us 
assume the major premise as a plati- 
tude, and pass on to the minor. What 
have been the-great periods of art in 
European history?” In the first place, 
Dr. Durant (doctor of philosophy, the 
basis of which is logic!) imagines that 
by putting his minor premise first, he 
makes it the major premise. Secondly, 
he says “those nations and periods” 
without making clear whether he 
means “all” or “most” or merely “some” 
—though of course he implies “all.” 
And finally, he falls into the most ob- 
vious fallacy of post hoc ergo propter 
hoc: assuming that because wealth! 
and art occur together, the one is the] 
causé of the other. 

What concerns Dr. Durant in the} 
body of his article is the proof of his 
major premise, that “those periods that 
were marked by accumulating wealth 
were distinguished also by an ef- | 
florescence of art.” Here the implied 
universality of the statement (neces- 
sary, and caught up again, for the 
conclusion about the United States) is} 
qualified. The writer protests his ig- 
norance of many ages; he finds it ne- 
cessary to apologize for the late de- 
velopment of Roman culture (he really | 
seems, indeed, to mean culture rather 
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Léndow libraries; 


| to see him now 
}; cere. 


than art, for his whole thesis rules 
the primitive, to mention nothing more 
out of court). But it is safe, despite 
the rather poor case Dr. Durant make: 
out, to admit the truth of his majo: 
premise. 

For art is of such frequent appear- 
ance in the world that any fairly in- 
telligent person could adequately es- 
tablish that it occure when there is 
wealth in the world. Dr. Durant knows 
enough logic to be aware that to prove 
his case he would have to show that: 

1. Every period of great art is also 
wealthy. 

2. No period of wealth exists without 
great art. 

3. No period of poverty 

art. 
The most he attempts to establish by 
his major premise is item 1. Let us 
grant what he submits as “proof” of 
that—the same can be shown of half 
a hundred other things. Dr. Durant 
declares that “in drought or pestilence, 
in war or revolution, life returns to 
half-conscious and artless immatur- 
ity”; but Dr. Elie Faure has just given 
us a beautifully written book, “The 
Dance Over Fire and Water,” to prove 
that art is a product of periods of war. 
Is it not, really, a product of religion? 
Let me mention no more than Hebrew 
literature, most of the Greek, Dante, 
Spenser, and Milton, and the medieval 
Gothic architecture, as religious even 
in substance; culture came at the 
height of the inquisition in Spain; 
Flemish art when Puritanism was most 
intense; Shakespeare when the Church 
of England made its Virgin Queen the 
subject of an embracing Mariolatry. 
But stop! Can it not almost as readily 
be proven that art rises out of periods 
of slavery? of greed? of lust? of dis- 
satisfaction? of any conceivable thing 
any imbecile or blinded partisan de- 
sires to forward? 

Let art alone! 

Art is the product of an increased 
awareness of the world. It seems nat- 
ural to suggest that such increased 
awareness may be the result of some 
sort of dissatisfaction — consciousness 
itself, says Carlyle, is a sign of dis- 
ease. We seldom think how we walk, 
or digest, until our legs or stomachs 
are out of order. The poet declares of 
his songs that “Out of heartbreak and 
bellyache into clear joy their way they 
take.” These words of Ralph Cheyney 
may, however, picture only a portion 
of the artistic products of the world; 
it equally conceivable that “in- 
creased awareness” may spring from 
the exuberance, the excess energy of 
abundance and joy. But it is harder 
to fancy it coming from the possession 
of a bank account. Millionaires may 
they do not create 
the taste for reading. The Romans 
knew that they could keep the masses 
in more or less contented submission 


has great 


is 


| by offering free bread and circuses. 


The great artist may come under the 
patronage of a wealthy man, but it’s 
dollars to doughnuts the patron didn’t 
take him under until he showed signs 
of greatness, and it’s millions to mag- 
gots that it wasn't the patronage that 
made him great. Enough art has come 
out of the proverbial garret to make 
mention of negative instances unneces- 
sary. 

Dr. Durant vitiates his entire argu- 
ment, such as it is, in a closing para- 
graph. He declares “Only one thing 
more is necessary before our renais- 
sance can come; we must learn to love 
liberty as the vital medium of art. 
We cannot create if we are not free. 
And this means much less the freedom 


' of the stomach than the freedom of the 


mind.” I do not know, as Dr. Durant 
does not attempt to develop this state- 
ment, whether he would prove freedom 
essential to art by the same specious 
method he has employed for wealth. 
Nor do I know whether by “only one 


| thing more’ he chooses to imply that 


a widespread freedom of the mind is 
imminent*in America; it would be in- 
teresting to hear him on that point. 
If increasing wealth be accompanied 
by increasing intolerance, what then 
becomes of art? Obviously, Dr. Du- 


|rant is talking at cross-purposes; and 


it grieves me, who remember his 


| alertness and earnestness when he sat 


near me under the stimulation of Dr. 
Montague’s wisdom a dozen years ago, 
so shallow—or insin- 
Sycophants, pleaders of 
causes: 
Let art alone! 
JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY. 
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German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 

ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 

Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’g. 

at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. 
AUGUST KOENECKE, e resident 
CHAS. KOENIG, Secreta 


AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.- “Sec’y. 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 3% 
Office: 89 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Kec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 











| HENRY ARMENDINGER, Ree. Sec’y 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


‘i LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Mendguanters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 a7ongnby Ave. Phone 4621 Stagg 
Mice open daily except Mondays from 9 A. M. 5 P.M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday = Ronin 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 











United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.é 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Sp. Be 5 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, . Sec’ 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters tn the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenues 
Dice: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening. 

JOHN HALK SYDNEY PEARCE, HENRY COOK, 
President Rec. Secretary 7 easurer 
FRANK HOFFMAN JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDEL 
Vice-President Fin. Secretary 
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DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED ger Et OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


F AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., President 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. See’y Ludwig Rensee 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, §r., Ray Cla 


Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 
Regular meetings easel Friday at 8 P. M. 
A. HANNA, Presiden’ J. J. DALTON, Vice-President. J. CORDINER, Res. Sec'y, 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, ‘in, Seo'y. CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. 


Phone: 
REENE ELANDER 8339 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum Telephone Stagg 
except Thursday Regular meetings every 
JOHN HALKETT, ALFRED ——. 


Presid —_ Secretary 
FRANK HOFFM JOHN a _ 


AN , 
Vice-President Fin. 


949 Willoughby Avenue 
5414 Office hours every 
Monday evening 
GEO. W. SMITH, 
Treasurer 
SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Business Agent 


Office: day 


ent 


Secretary 











PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


oan nee 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
az ie mday Evening. The Executive Heard Meets Every 
Evening at “TRE LA LADO BR TEMPLE, 243 EAST 84TH STIEET, NEW YORK ‘Orr’ 
CHAEL J. SOLLERAN, President and Business Arent. 
a. J. 0’CONNEL 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, 


L, M as “4 ‘iy A som ue Asoate! on 
. Seo’y. LEA DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Eee. See’y. 


JOSEPH LeMONTE 











N, ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth — Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
nternational Union. 
Gite: 210 EAST 5th — 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-) 


The Council meets every ist os ard 
Wednesday. 
JACOB ROBERTS, Sec’y-Orsanizer. 
8, HERSHKOWITZ, M, GELLER, 
Organizers. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular aeotings every ist and 8rd 
Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery 1st and 3rd Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFF. 





Office 231 East 14th Street - - - - - 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


Telephone Ashland 2609 


DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 








All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ eae 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street. 

















United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet Ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 
M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 
M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M. FE INSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 
Italian , Suit an ers 
Onlen Local 48, L L. G, W. UO. 
Office, 231 E. Pane Street. Lesinsten 4540 
‘xecutive Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. M 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Downtown—231 E 14th St. lst & 3rd Friday at 6 P. M. 
Bronx—E. 187th St. & 8 Boulevard tet & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M- 
| = Aner Hh Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday 13 A. M 


B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—76 Montgomery 8t. 
SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Seoretary. 





‘United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. 

7 East 15th &t. Phone: sriayronins ross 7083 
Joint Exeentiva Board meets 

day ht at 7:30 hy tp the b 

LOUIS FELD President 
ED. rTESMAN Seey.-Treas. 

D BERG Manager 
_Lavls Fructis. Bus, Agent. _ 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION. Local 6. L L. G. W. 0. 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and éth 
Tuesday, at the Office. 601 E, 16ist St. 


Melrose 1690 


CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 





HEBREW 
BUTCHERS UNION 
Local 234, A, M. CC, & B W. of N. A, 
175 E. B’way. Orchard 56250 

Meet every ist & 8rd Tuesday 
AL. GBABAL, President 
L SOBN, 8. COBI 


. JA 
Manager. hear, 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 





Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 





Executive 
evening at the office 36 W. 
Lackawanna 4844. 


Italian Dressmakers’ 


Leeal 89, 1. L. G. W. UL 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avenne 
TELEPHONE OBCHAEBD 7106-7 


A, SNYDER, 
Manager 


Union, 


Board meets every Tuesday 
28th St. Phone: 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 








AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR, 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 





Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday o 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 
Sam Harris, N, Ullman, 
President. Rec. Sec’y. 
Murray Chisling, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-President. Fin. Sec'y & Treas. 
Gus Levine, Business Agent. 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTITIING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7000-1-2-3-4) 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec'y-Treas. 


611-621 Broadway, New York, N. ¥, 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. 





HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 





Joint Executive Committee 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566, 


hhegular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSEY, Manngeer. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 





OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 
%* GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
JFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 135Y 
Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 


4OBRIS BLUMENRKICH. Manazer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’y-Treasurer, 





Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Counci] No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor ané 
Nationa! Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 











PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 
62 East 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104tb Street. 


ISADORB SILVERMAN, 4, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 











Phone Watkina 9188 
LEON H. ROUSE 
President 
Jobo Sullivan 

Vice-President 

John 8. O'Connell 
Secretary -Treas. 
Theodore F. Donglas 
Organiser 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPRH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every 8rd Sunday of very Month at 
SHIELD’S HALL, §7 SMITH ST., eC BROUKLYN. 











JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue te Isl and City 
eguiar meetings evéry Wednesday, at 8 
MICHAEL J. McGRATH, President. 
oar W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 
ILLIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 











See That Your Milk Men Wears 
the Emblera of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Office 
565 Hudaon St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 


of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 


62 East 4th St. 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 6 


Pressers’ Union 
Local 161, A. Cc W. A. 


Local 8, A. ©. W. A 
Office: 3 Delancey St, Drydock 8409 3 Et xy ay, 
\Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 BF. M. Maroutive Rensd Mes Breey La 


at the Amai 1 Temypie 
IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman: 11-37 Arion Fi. Gkn.. N. ¥. 
KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary: 


Louis ¢ CANTOR Chatrman 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bus. Agent. Leen 


TA 
“ Rte See'7 





CHARLES KLEINMAN 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, '‘N. Y. 


CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


A. I. SHIPLACOFF 


hairman Manager 





Executive Boarao 
meets on the 2nd and 
4th ‘Chursdays at the 
FORWAKD BUILDING, 175 East 
Broadway, Room 3. 
JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 














Office and headquarters, 701 Broadway 
AL. GRE 


Organizers: 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Phone Orchard 1206 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
NRBERG, FRED CAIOLA, SAM SCHNALL, FLORENC ; 
resident. Manager. Treasurer. oe 
GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONKO. Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 





Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361, Brooklyn 

Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
pen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Ha!!l, State and Court Sts. 


Charles MeDonnell, ©, 8. Caivert, 
President. Sec’ y-Repre, 





HYMAN 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Internationa! Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 87th Street Phone co 1270 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evenin 
LEDSRFARE, lH x. FOLDBE CRG, NA ATHAN "SPECTOR, ALEX ROSB, 
c'y-Treas. 


Chairman Ex. Sec'y 
ORGANIZERS: LH. GoL DBERG. MAX GoopMaN. = "MENDELOWITZ 





N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 


Regular Meetings Ist and 3r4 Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 84TH Stagset, New Yoru Citr 
Frank Walter, H. Kramer, 

President Rec. Secretary 
A, Puggiotte, Wm. Dettelbach, 

Vice Pres. Fin. Secretary 
i, Volz, August Schrempf, 

Treasurer 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquurters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 

Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday 

Board of Directora meet every First and Third Monday. 

Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday 

Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday 

Local 218—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 


2258-2259 











U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Noe. 463. of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 Eust 64th Street 
MATTHEW J. MORAN. President. JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, 
FRED DEIGAN, General-Secretarys. - on TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 
ness 


Bos 
GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 




















LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street lyn. Phone: 6453 Main. 
Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday ats P. M. 


GILBERT 0. WRIGAT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 


President. 


JAMES BURKE, 
Vice-President. 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 











Businéss Agent 
’ UNION, No. 51 
PAINTERS No. 
Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, § a. m. to 6 p. m. 
JOHN W. a FRED GAA, 
President Fin. Secretary 
M. McDON one D. G. F. BREHEN, 
Vice-President Rec, Secretary 


D. GINGOLD, 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Loral 2, Internat’! For Workers’ Union. 
Office and Headquarters, 949 Willeughby 
Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 
Regular Meetings, ist and 8r¢d Mondays. 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 

Union, Local 20, I. L.G. W.U. 

130 East 25th St. Madison Sanare 1934 

Executive Board meets every Monday 
at? P. M 


A WEINGART, 


Manager. Sec’y-Treas, 





— 





Regular Meetings Every Monday. 8 P. BL 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 
NAL SOCIETIES. Senting Capacity 358. 





Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headqu part érs, 219 Sackman 
St.. Brooklyn 
Phone Mickens 1144 
Philip Lurie, Pres. 
M. Brodie, Organizer 
c I. Burstein, Treas. 
alo Boggy oi S. Rosenzweig, Bus. 
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THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawver. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney. and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New Y ork. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every manth at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians & Draftsemen 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Fur Dressers’ Union No. 2 








INTEBNATIONATL 


FUR WORKERS UNION | 


OF THE CNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AMiiated with the Americad Federation of Labor 


8 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥,. Tel. Hansters Point a 
Q. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
& WOHL, General Secretary-Treasurer. 





The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
C Tice 28d Headquarters 12 St. Marks Pla i 
Regula? Meetings Every First and Th ra re Asy ‘ats PM 
ve Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. M. Phone Orchard 2768 
D. MACY M. HIMBLSON 
Vice-Pres. Financial Sec'y 
PHILIP GINDER L. SISKIND 
i reasurer Bus. Agent 


Executiv 
3 ROSEN 
Preside 
oe. 3 NEW MAN 
Rec. Sec'y 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 

Brookiyn, N. ¥. 

Meeting Rooms and aie Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 





Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: a ITHONE BLDG.. 2056 WEST 14th ST. Phene: WAT kins 7764 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth _— at 
ARLINGTUN HALL, 19 ST. MARK'S PLA 
ALRERT E. CASTRO, President 
A. J. Kennedy, Frank J. Firns, Frank Sebel, 
Fin. Sec'y Rec. See'y 


Pat’& Hanlon, 
Vice bs vreaa, 





819 Willonghby Ave., Brookliya. 





Large and @mali ball suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 
rentals. Stage 38432. 





243-247 EAST 84th 8ST. 
Labor Temple ath a Boy 
Workmen's Educational Association. 


Free Lirary open from 1} to 18 bp. m 
Halis for Meetings, Sunertatnansene ond 
060. 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN, nae YORK. 
OfSee: 19 Fourth Areane. Phane: Steriing 9733 
Recular Meeting every Mondty evening. at 182 Clerment Avenue, Broektya. 
Executive Roard meets every Friday ~—, at the Office. 
Offer epes from 8 A. M. to M. 
THOMAS F. OATES Cndatxs L. PETERSON 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Drama 


of America 





By Joseph 
Vil—The Plays of Today 


AVING described the plays of 
yesterday as those that, men- 
tally and morally, reflect the 
attitudes of childhood, we may char- 
acterize the plays of today that we 
see in the theatre around us, as ado- 
lescent, those of tomorrow as mature. 

The child sees no grays; to him 
everything is black or white. But this 
state of affairs does not disturb the 
child; he likes his villains black; he 
would not understand and would de- 
test a half-hearted criminal; he en- 
joys hissing as much as he does cheer- 
ing. The adolescent sees the world 
as black and white, but is greatly 
troubled by this state of affairs. He 
feels the urge of the reformer, he 
would make all blacks white, he would 
have his villains repentent—and for- 
given. It is the adolescent, the youth 
(of whatever physical age) that leads 
all revolutions. The mature man, on 
the other hand, has discovered that 
there are no such things as pure light 
and absolute darkness; everything is 
one or another depth of gray. “Never 
hit anyone in cold blood,” says Bernard 
Shaw, knowing that maturity always 
keeps cool. The child obeys this in- 
junction, but the adolescent, even 
though he may sincerely say “This 
hurts me more than it does you,” be- 
lieves in punishment for the offender's 
good. It is the adolescent mind that 
puts faith in corporal punishment for 
bothersome children, in prisons for in- 
dividuals who bother society and in 
war for bothersome nations. It is the 
adolescent mind that demands and 
tries to impose on others a heaven and 
hell of rewards and punishments, such 
as closes Sutton Vane’s “Outward 
Bound.” 

Montrose J. Moses, who carries us 
through:-the dramas of today, pre- 
sents two interesting examples of this 
phase of our theatre. The first of 
these, “The New York Idea,” carries 
along the concern for sex. In its way 
the piece is a satire on divorce; it was 
deservedly successful in 1906 with Mrs. 
Fiske and with Grace George in 1915, 
and its dialog still sparkles and en- 
tertains. The author, Langdon Mit- 
chell, declares “What I wanted to 
satirize was a certain extreme frivolity 
“ih the American spirit and in our 
American life—frivolity in the deep 
sense—not just girl's frivolity but 
that profound, sterile, amazing frivolity 
which one observes and meets in our 
churches, in political life, in literature, 


a 


in music; in short, in every depart- 
ment of American thought, feeling, and | 
action... Our frivolity is, I feel, on 


the edge of the tragic.” 
the heedlessness, of the absence of 
serious purpose in life, of the shallow- 
ness that replaces love in _the choice 
of a mate, is exceedingly well pic- 
tured in the play. Yet the. divorced 
husband and wife turn out in this in- 
stance to really 
capable of deep love, which they do 
feel for after all, as they 
discover—and: reunite—at the end. 


This sense of 





be sincere persons, 


one another 


In passing, the play 
piercing stab at our 
A member of an old, 
ily, one of the 
marks of another: 
family. Although I remember that his 
father served a term. in 
That such words, spoken such 
person, could be relied on to win imme- 
diate laughter, what 
opinion the average man has of the 
government. Crowds may gape at the 
president on parade, but how many 
not directly concerned in pulling plums 
give serious thought to political office? 


makes a most |! 
political pretense. 
respectable fam- | 
“four hundred,” 

“A very respectable | 


re- 


the Senate.” 


by a 


shows a sorry 


The second play of today in the col- 
lection of the rare sort that 
goes out of the beaten part for themes. 
David Belasco's: ‘The Return of Peter 
Grimm” has its 
ruined woman off 
betrayed heroine, and 
tuous hero. In their 
terial for good 
wrought play of 
lasco kegps all 
fully subordinate 
the return of 
death, to 
of his lifetime 
skill the playwrig 
ing us 
so that coincidence, 


is one 


typical villain, its 


stage, its almost 


its simple, vir- 
mingling is ma- 
melodrama, a 
But 
these elements 


a well- 


yesterday. Be- 
care- 
to 


another interest: 


Peter. Grimm his 


great 


after 
rectify the last 


With 


error 
considerable 
accept this return; he 


suggestion, 


manages 
guilty 


conscience, may be substituted for the 
spirit by those who refuse to credit 
the return, and are worried about such 
things in the theatre—for that, save 


for its contribution to the Play's suc- 
cess, 
materia! 
adolescent urge to reform is 
even after The 
hovering almost helplessly 
desirous of repairing the dama 
have wrought 
is a transition tow 
morrow. For the sign of youth ? 
merely that it 
moral creed, but 
form,” to 
others. And what 
upon his return : 
move the imposit! s livi 
had set upon the heroir with de 
he has grown 
has not matured so fully as his crea- 
ture. 

Plays of 
structed, 
cesses, though rare) with the long 
runs of the plars The 
child insists on the happy the | 


is beside the point Whet is 


Ss 


here is the fact that the 


sust 
death 


dead return. 


about us, 
cea thev 
In one sense 


this play 


e plays of to 


ard ti 
accepts a 
that it 


impose th: 


up Belasco, however, 


today vhen we con- 


are often commercial 


of vester 


rd 
ending, 


| Will open his local season in his new 


ht succeeds in mak- ; 


2ined 


T. Shipley 


youth desires it, the adult may not 
mind it. But the child and the adult 
are both impatient of the moral. The 
youth wants to better the world; the 
child hasn’t begun to think about the 
world, and the adult has given up. 
Youth is the period of ideals, maturity 
the age of disillusion. The optimist 
is therefore mentally forever young— 
save that senescence recaptures for 
other purposes the old illusions of 
youth. Youth spreads its dreams into 
a structure that shall shelter the 
world; age draws its dreams into a 
hut that shall shelter itself. Maturity 
has no time for dreams, being too 
busy with life. Whatever the child 
or the adult finds in his way, he seeks 
without qualms to destroy. Youth 
either tries to win it over, or finds 
pious phrases to justify the destruc- 
tion—in the name of liberty, or god, 
or king, or country. The child fights 
because he hates, the adult becausg 
he desires, the youth to make the 
world safe for democracy. The extent 
to which the shrewd and tricky among 
the adults can take advantage of the 
sincere and ingenuous youth is shown 
by the recent—or probably any—war. 
The child is even more easily reached, 
with propaganda of hatred. Offer the 
child a sugar-stick, or tell him some 
one wants to take it away; give the 
youth'a pietistic slogan. (In all this, 
I repeat, the reference is of course of 
the age of the intellect and the will— 
the mental and moral age—regardless 
of physical years. Our army average, 
you remember, was under 13 years 
mental development.) 

The author of the plays of today 
may either sincerely follow a code in 
which he believes, or deliberately em- 
ploy that which his audience acknowl- 
edges. In the theatre, beyond the 
plays that appeal to the childhood of 
our intellect, there is a great body of. 
dramas, from O. Henry’s “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine” to Eugene O’Neill’s “Anna 
Christie,” that play upon the impulses 
and powers of. youth, 
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play, ““The Judge's Husband,” which 
opens at the 49th Street theatre Mon- 
day night. 





LOWELL SHERMAN 











way in “The 


theatre. 





Survey to Be Made 





HE Independent Theatres Clear- 

ing House announces that it has 

initiated a survey:of the experi- 
mental and “art” theatres throughout 
the country. 
the independent producing groups of 
all sorts, including those generally 
termed “amateur” and “semi-profes- 
sional,” and also such fully professional 
organizations as the Theatre Guild and 
the Actors’ Theatre. 

Information is being sought particu- 
larly regarding the extent of the sub- 
sidies at the disposal of independent 
producing companies. A special part 
of the survey work will deal also with 
the college and university theatres. 

The Clearing House officials estimate 
that probably five million dollars is 
being spent yearly to promote the vari- 
ous forms of independent stages in 
America, and they want to ascertain, 
and to let the public know, how 
wisely this great sum is being ex- 
pended. They point out that within 
five years the independent theatre 
movement, from being concerned with 
a few scattered “little theatres,” has 
progressed to the point where perhaps 
a thousand individual producing 
groups are concerned, ranging from 
amateur clubs to the true type of in- 





stitutional playhouse, and spending} heartedly that we fall for his foolery. 
millions of dollars in staging plays| When some one remarks “Adieu!” he 
above the “busfhess stage” average in| counters “No, a Protestant!” When + 
artistic values. These independent | slapped on the back, he falls in a full 
companies are said to reach a larger/turn off the chair. Burlesque show 
public than either the stock com- | tactics, perhaps. But nonsense that 
panies or the first-class road com-j|at times is of the Gilbertian order. 
panies sent out by Broadway pro-/ And all the play is equally—though 
ducers. less often Gilbertian—comic strip in 

The actual cash subsidy enjoyed by|its fun. Mitzi, taking some cake from 
non-commercial theatres probably | a passing waiter, and told “Those are 
amounts to less than half a million| not good manners!” replies, “But 
dollars annually, according to the| they're good cakes!" And that part 
estimates. But to this is added the! of us that looks at the picture papers 
rental ‘values of the Neighborhood | has a good time. W. L. 

| 


Playhouse in New York, thea Goodman 
Memorial Theatre in Chicago, and the 
new Community Theatres in Pasadena 
and Santa Barbara. Among the new 
buildings to be occupied by inde- 
pendent groups during the coming 
season, the Clearing House reports the 
Dallas Little Theatre, now being 
erected at a cost of $45,000, 
Cleveland Playhouse group containing 
two complete theatres. 

is being undertaken by 
the Independent Theatres Clearing 
House as a step in its plans to help 


The survey 





Civic Theatre’s Repertory | 
At the 14th St. Playhouse 
1) yesterday the production sched- 
ule for the first ten weeks of 


the forthcoming season of the Civic 
Repertory Theatre in Fourteenth 
street Between October and De- 
cember 13 Miss Le Gallienne will make 
six productions, including four plays 
in which she has not previously 
seen 





| 
| 
VA LE GALLIENNE Pes | 


been 


The opening play will be Benavente’s 
“Saturday Night,” and will be followed 
the night night—October 26—by 
Tchekov's “Three Sisters.” On Novem- 
Miss Gallienne will 
“The Master Builder,” 
Nov. 8 she will give “John 
| Borkman,” Goldoni’s “La Locandiere’ 
| will have its first performance on No- 
15, and “Twelfth Night” will 
produced December 13, with 
| Miss Le Gallienne as Viola. 


Le revive 
and on 
Gabriel 


ber 1 
Ibsen's 


vember 


| be on 


These six productions will be played | 
varying the first 
weeks Another 
announced later, 
the second ten 


in sequence 
ten of 
series of plays, 


during 
the 

to be 
offered during 


season 





will be 


weeks, | December 27 

Butler 
Bramhall Playhouse, 
“New Leader.” 
| prospective subscribers 


eginning 


Davenport director of the 


in a letter to the 


suggests 


that that 


take advantage 
at 


cents 


of the 


The 
$1.50 


subscribe 


30 


above. and 


prices 


once 


range from to 


-| Lowell Sherman Stars in 


“A Woman Disputed” 


« Qa 





drama n lift, 
Woman Disputed The jy 


esented i 


der 


the tit 
HMardinz 
Wilbur 


the large company, 


are the featured players in 


a | 
| 


| Actors’ 


stabilize the creative independent the- 
atres in America, and to stimulate a 
wide-spread interest in their develop- 
ment and support. Its first work was 
in aid of the local experimental groups, 
the Actors’ Theatre, the Stagers and 
the Provincetown Players. It also has 
helped in the plans for the Interna- 
tional Theatre Arts Institute, 
will establish its school of the theatre 
and its acting in Brooklyn 
in the autumn. has been 
started under the of 
Sheldon Cheney, Director of the Clear- 
ing House. It is hoped to have pre- 
liminary returns in and checked over 
for announcement at the Independent 
Theatres Dinner, which held 
at the Hotel Astor here on the evening 
of October 3 under the 

Theatre, the 

the Stagers, 
the 


company 
The survey 
supervision 


is to be 


Neighborhood 
Playhouse, the Province- 
town Players and 
Theatre Arts Institute. 


Provincetown Plavhouse to 
Open Season with “Turandot” 


——e——— 
the Prov 


The season's plans for ince- 








town Playhouse includs a possible half | 
dozen productions, the first of which, 
openine in November will be Gozzi's 
comedy Princess Turandot,’ a ver- 
sion of which was recently staged by 
;Max Reinhardt at Salzburg The 
| Provincetown adaptetion will be the 
work of Henry G. Alsberz. who trans- | 
lated “The Dvybbuk,” and Isaac Don 
Levine It will be directed by Leo 
Bulgakov, formerly of the Moscow Art} 
Theatre 

Thi vill be foll ed by a play by | 
Eugene O'Neil—ei ul Vv wk | 
or an adaptation of t B | 
Intion The I 

hosen from-Calderon's “The 
Zal ns] 1 Ed 
geral In Abr t? Bos ? a 
An ur I il ¢ ind ar 
ope in the stvl rf rp wu“ ri 
vas produced at Prov etown I 

2son Revival of “Orp “Tl 
Emperor Jones” and Fashion” are 


ilso among the possibilities | 





Returns to the bright lights of Broad- 
: Woman Disputed,” 
opening Tuesday night at the Forrest 


Of “Art Theatre” Groups 


It will take a census of 


and the} 


which | 


auspices of the | 


International 





Mitzi Back in New 

Strauss Musical Play 

Lupino Provides Moments of 

Humor in “Naughty Riquette” 
at the Cosmopolitan 

T play at the Cosmopolitan Thea- 
tre, “Naughty Riquette,” which 

is well worth seeing, is particularly 


interesting because of the comparison 
it forces home, of our stage today 








HE new Oscar Straus musical 





WINTER GARDEN 


Eves. 8:30 Matinees 
Tues., Thurs. & Sat. 


The 
GREAT 
TEMPTATIONS 


Staged 


bing 
¢ HAROLD 
HU SEP MAN ATTERIDGE 








with our new pictorial paper policy 
for the reading public. Mitzi herself 





Opening Monday Night ,%, THEATRE 
at the 
49th ST. THEATRE, W. of BYWAY 


LEE SHUBERT Presents 


HODGE 


AMERICA’S INIMITABLE STAR, | ith 
| wi 


(COSMOPOLITAN 
Direction ...... MESSRS. SHUBERT 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


“Best Musical Play in City.” 
ALAN DALE, N. 


MITZI 


In the Greatest Success of Her Career 


Naughty Riquette 





has added no new features to that 
charm for which we still prize her, 
though when the novelty of her petite 
appeal has worn with the years we 
find it somewhat unsubstantiated by 
depth of personality. But Stanley | 
Lupino, fresh from the English stage, 
brings a laugh every moment of his 
appearance, and proves that our 
“cousins across the water” are little 





WINTER GARDEN 
Sunday Night Concert 


ALWAYS THE BEST SUNDAY 
ENTERTAINMENT IN TOWN! 











Columbus Cirele 


Y. AMERICAN 


IN HIS GREAT LAUGH HIT 
4 STANLEY LUPINO 
The Judge S Husband “Well worth an evening of anybody's 
life... . Mitzi glimmered as the star 
with of the fireworks... An excellent 
A METROPOLITAN CAST package of cuteness, this Mitzi... . 
OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT Stanley Lupino made strong men 
weep with laughter.” 
MATS. WED. & SAT.—BEST SEATS $2 | FRANK VREELAND, TELEGRAM 














different from our unbent selves. 

The plot of the play does not mat- 
ter; there is enough of it to carry the 
action along; though in its unreality 
it matches the daily comics, it differs 
from them in that the stage still seems 
to prefer the appearance of high life. 
Yet “Keeping Up with the Joneses” or 
the adventures of that family which 
now frolics (in the Sunday color sup- 
plement) through jobs in the movies 
are on a par with the activities of 
these directors and employes of the 
French telephone company. The music 
is-also simple enough for commoy con- 
sumption, and tuneful enough for com- 
mon enjoyment; and the dances, espe- 
cially of the toe ballet and of Sylvan 


MARITZA 





West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. &’Sat. 


3nd EDITION 





“Better than the first.” 
Herald Tribune. 





44th ST. Theatre 


ALL STAR CAST GRAND OPERA ENSEMBLE 
Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN OF 80 VOICES 





Thea., 44th, 

STARS LAND, NUMBERS Roe ||| SHUBERT W. ‘of Bway. GREATEST OF 

BROADWAY'S URE E mye 8:35 Matinaes 

AND MUSICAL COMEDY HITS Wea, and ‘Sat. 2220 ALL OPERETTAS 
SMOKING PERMITTED IN ALL | 
PARTS OF THE HOUSE. BUY 
SEATS EARLY AND AVOID BEING 

ONE OF THE STANDEES 














. Plymouth Theatre “2% 

$ Wet. 45th Street. Eves. 8:30 — Mats. Thurs. and Set.2:30 3 5° f 

$ POPULAR MATINEE THURSDAY ‘es 
aici WINTHROP AMES’ Gilbert & Sullivan Opera Company, 


LOLANTHE | 


bevcecceve ccces: 














Lee and Jane Moore, are difficult and 








clever. The important element is the} 
fun. 
Stanley Lupino uses everyone as 


foils for the swift parries of his humor. 
As pantomimist, in the rapid move- 
ment of his husband, lover and police 
officer shift, he is a scream; as a 
clowner he is a triple Somersault; as 
dealer in language and smart repartee 
he is what we might call a wow! For 
his appeal is directly to the funda- 
mental horse-play sense that still 
lurks in the man most wenhted with | 
| sobriety, and part of our pleasure came | 
from watching the dignified critic 
across the aisle finding it impossible 
to control his laughter at some of 
Lupino’s antics. Plainly, the man 
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YOU'LL SIMPLY 


ADORE 


THE LITTLE 


SPITFIRE” 


MYRON_ FAGAN’S 
COMEDY OF LOVE 
AND LAUGHTER 


CORT  weastn st 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


| LOOSE ANKLES 


SEASON'S FIRST AND BILTMORE 
| BIGGEST LAFF HIT! Evenings at 8:40. Matinees, 


Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30 


THEATRE 
W. 47th St. 











Wm. Anthony McGuire 
Author of “*6-Cylinder 
Love,” ““6 Miles Out,”’ 
“Kid Boots,” etc., says: 


“MY BEST SHOW IS 


SAN CARLO 
GRAND OPERA 


Direction FORTUNE GALLO 











Evenings at 8:20 Sharp 





makes a fool of himself, but so whole- 





Mon., “LA BOHEME” 











| “Happy-Go-Lucky” Opens at 
Liberty on Thursday Night 


“Happy Go Lucky,” A. L. Erlanger’s 


Ipnone URST 


JED HARRIS 


presents 


BROADWAY 


The Sensational Hit 


Philip Dunning & George 


Abbott 
With 
Lee Tracy Sylvia Field 
Robert Gleckler Clare Woodbury 
Thomas Jackson Paul Porcasi 
John Wray Eloise Stream 
and many others 

at the 
THEATRE 
W. 44th St 

EVENINGS, 
MATS., 


Sisw 


WED. & SAT., 


2:39 


JOE LAURIE, Jr. 
‘IF | WAS RICH’ 


Now at the MANSFIELD || 


THEATRE, WEST 47th STREET 


{ CAN PROMISE YOU MORE 


Wed. Ev., “IL TROVATORE” 
Thurs., “ANDREA CHENIER” 
Thurs. Mat., “AIDA” 

Fri.. “MME. BUTTERFLY” 





Sat. Mat. “MARTHA” 
Sat. Ev., “CAVALLERIA RUSTI- 
CANA” and “PAGLIACCI” 


San Carlo Grand Opera Ballet 


Maria Yurieva and Vechslav Swoboda 











W | *remier Danseurs 
FUN AT THIS SHO THAN Popular Prices: on to $3, plus tax 
ANY I EVER WROTE.” Tel. Col. 88 


Tues., “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR” 








A:H WOODS presents 
CAPACITY HITS 

















FLORENCE pn eh tw 
ED in THE Gl HOS ST 





new musical comedy production, will 
open at the Liberty Theatre Thursday 
evening. 

“Happy Go Lucky” a by 
Helena Phillips built around the tired 
business man, and music. by Lucien | 
Denni. Leading players in the big} 
cast are Robert Emmett Keane, Joseph | 


has book 
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Bronx Amusements 
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BRONX OPERA HOUSE 


149th ST., E. of THIRD AVE. 


MATS. WED. 





Cawthorn, Lina Abarbanell, Nydia| 
D’Arnell, John Kane, Edith Shayne,| 
Walter Craig, Bettie Gallagher, Ralph 
Whitehead, Madeline Cameron, Her- 
| bert Belmore, Gladys Baxter, Ethel 
| Mulholland and Mary Bothwell, 


/ensacntavusnauasavenenanay 





Serrrinn 








“Noi Herbert’ al the ; ee Crook 
: elodrama 
Bronx Opera House}i: 
| 2iDirect from a long run at the Klaw: 
Theatre. With original cast and pro-: 








BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 
The Brondway Hit 


“NOT HERBERT” 


duction intact 








“Not Herbert,” played at the/| 
| Klaw Theatre last is the next 
| attraction at the Bronx Opera House, 
| beginning Monday The com- 


which 





season, 





evening. 


Week of Oct. 4th 
JEANNE EAGELS 
in “Rain” 
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LUDWIG SATZ+ 
POTASH“ PERLMUTTER. 
DETECTIVES = 


THEA W. 48% ST. BY MONTAGUE GLASS 2% 
MATS.WED. 6 SAT. JULES ECKART GOODMAN 
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| edy is from the pen of Howard Irving socom tition 
| Young, and will be presented here by | — See — _—————————— — 
| the Playshop, Inc., with almost the] os. ; ’ Z ‘ 
| entire Broadway cast, including A. J. | The Sena: Ma | Wm. Hodge Returns Mondav ; seen in the part of Sir Francis Beek- 
| Herbert, A. S. Byron, Norma Millay, | 4 I] »,| man, which he created when the play 
| Karen Paterson, Edna May scones. | 4 -American Season In “The Judge’ s Husband | he “: its premiere in Chicago last spring. 
Ruth Gates, Kirah Markham, Ashley | | —o—— | —— 
Cooper, Duncan Penwarden and Eu- | ee GOODMAN, director of | The Judge’s Husband.” a comedy The original London company of 
gene Larue. The Stagers, announces that or- | -.| “Wet Paint.” the comedy by the Earl 
with William Hodge as star and 
Jeanne Eagles returns to the Bronx ganization has planned an All- | } | of Lathom, which the Messrs. Shubert 
| in “Rain” the week of October 4, | American season at the Princess Thea- | @Uthor, will be presented by Lee Shu-| |i, present in this country, arrived on 
| ——_———— aan tre, beginning early in the autumn. In| bert at the 43th Street Theatre on! the Franconia last Sunday. The com- 
ANN ANDREWS addition to ‘Celebrities,” a comedy by | Monday night Mr. Hodce appeared! pany includes Iris Hoey, Gertrude 
Lawrence Langner, and “The Star-| i, the play out of town for 33 weeks| Kingston, Wallace Waller, Cyril Ray- 
Gazer,” a drama by Howard Irving, | jact season. Gladys Hanson, Jessie | mond, Campbell Cullen, Max Ward and 
Young, which have already heen an-| crommette, Dor - Walters. Masie| Cicely Oates Rehearsals began this 
nounced, the list includes “The Whip- | Havnes Charles F MeCarthy and | week 
| hand,” a melodrama by Marjorie Chase) pichard Gordon are among the players. | oe 
| Surdez; “Money,” a romantic drama eS eS Last Thursday nieht at Great Neck 
| by James Rosenberg; a drama as yet Long Island, Charles Frohman. Inc. 
unnamed by Dana Burnet, a comedy | Broadway Briefs and A. H. Woods presented Laurette 
also to date without a name by Dan Crosby Caige will present “The Good! Taylor and “Her Cardboard Lover.” 
Tothéroh, author of “Wild Birds,” and Fellow the new George F. Kaufman- | This was the first performance in Eng- 
“The Dynamo,” a comedy by Mark Herman J. Mankiewicz comedy in New! lish of M. Jacques Deval’s Parisian 
Reed. In addition to these plays, di- York October 5. Jack Hazzard will | comedy; Leslie Howard plays the 
rected by Mr. Goodman, there is a con- play a*leading part leading male role 
templated preduction of a play in con- ’ is tea 
junction with the Chicago Play Pro- | , ho 
| aucing Company, which is to be di- The cast of “The Captive,” which gram next week at B 
rected by Marion Gering of the Meyer- Arthur Hornbl Jr is adapted from; s iway will have “Tramp, 
hold Theatre of Moscow Edouard Bourdet’s “La Prisonniere T 7 Arthur and Morton 
The Stages will hold to its policy and which the Frohman company will} Havel Revue, Bert Gordon & Co., Rase- 
|of a permanent acting company, the present at the Empire Theatre next d Gunther and Basil Lev & Co, 
members of which last season included Wednesday night, will include Helen! The photop! feature will be “Sub- 
Rita Romilly: Josephine Hutchinson, Menken, Basil Rathbone and Norman, w = e.’ with Dorothy Mackaill and 
r ’ ’ “ . ° ., | Margaret Douglass, Margaret Love, Trevor Jack Mulhall 
Has a leading role in “The Captive, Olga Brent. Marienne Francks, Whit- —_—— a 
a lapicd from the French of Edouard Hughes, Edwin A. Brown, Clarke Bill- When “Gentlemen Prefer es The Amphi Theatre in Brooklyn 
Bourdet's “La Prisonniere,”* which ford Kar Morgan Fariey Arthur | copens at the Times quare Theatre! is neusinz Maurice Schwartz and his 
opens at the Empire Wednesday. | ings, Jean Worth and Jerry Lynch. Tuesday night G. P. Huntley will be| Yiddish Art Theatre Players. 
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‘Lucia, ’ ‘Chenier,’ ‘Martha, ’ 
First Time At Century 





HE San Carlo opera season at the 
ia T Century Theatre will be extended 
» to include a fourth week, ac- 
cording to the announcement made by 
Fortune Gallo, impresario, who states 
that, due to an 
unprecedented de- 
mand, it is neces- 
sary to present 
eight more per- 
formances during 
the additional week. 
The third week, 
beginning Monday 
night, will,be fea- 
tured by three op- 
eras as yet not 
presented during 
the present season: 
“Lucia dj Lammer- Miri 
moor,” “Andrea Fortune Gallo 
Chenier” and ‘Martha.” 

The coming week also will intro- 
duce a new dramatic tenor importa- 
tion, not yet heard in this country, 
Ismaele Voltolini, ‘who will sing the 
special Thursday matinee of “Aida” 
and also the role of “Canio” in the 
Saturday night performance of “Pagli- 
acci.” 






















THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 











Mississippi 








Dr. A. J. Adams of Paden, Miss., is 
doing excellent work in getting subs to 
the American Appeal, selling books and 
distributing national platforms. Adams 
writes for an application blank and 
expects to organize a Socialist local] in 
his city. Other Socialists in Mississip- 
pi should follow in Comrade Adams’ 
footsteps. Socialists in this State should 
either organize locals or become mem- 
bers at large. 


Idaho 


The Socialists of Idaho have re- 
elected C. H. Cammans of Boise as 
State Secretary-Treasurer of the So- 


The repertoire and artists for the 
week follow: 

Monday, “La Boheme,” with Mmes. 
Saroya and Paggi; Messrs. Onofrei, 
Conati and Mongelli. 

Tuesday, “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
with Mmes. Escobar and Besuner; 
Messrs. Tafuro, Lulli, Cervi. 

Wednesday, “Il Trovatore,” with 
Mmes. Jacobo and Salori; Messrs. de- 
Gaviria, Interrante, Mongelli. 

Thursday matinee: “Aida” with 
Mmes. Jacobo and Glade; Messrs. 
Ismaele Voltolini, Lulli, Mongelli: 

Thursday, “Andrea Chenier,’ with 
Mmes. Saroya and Schalker; Messrs. 
Tafuro, Conati, Mongelli. : 

Friday: “Madame Butterfly” with 
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Mmes. Onuki and Schalker; Messrs.| cialist Party. Mrs. Doris Morris con- 
Onofrei, Patton, Mongelli. tinues her excellent work in this State. 

Saturday matinee, “Martha,” with] Local Boise has been reorganized and 
Mmes. Escobar and Schalker; Messrs.| has'a large membership of active So- 


cialists. Comrade Morris has also or- 
ganized locals in several other districts 
and is seHing many subscriptions to 
the American Appeal, besides selling 
books and taking good collections. Mrs, 
Morris’ work in this backward State 
has so enthused the Socialists of that 
State that they are up in arms now for 
the rebuilding of a strong Socialist 


Onofrei, Interrante and Cervi. 

Saturday evening, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” with Mmes. Jacobo and 
Glade; Messrs. Tafuro and Lulli; fol- 
lowed by “I Pagliacci,” with Mme. 
Saroyo; Messrs. Tommasini, Conati 
and Interrante. 

Carlo Peroni will conduct all operas. 





Music Notes 


Marie Sundelius before the opening 
of the Metropolitan opera season will 
appear as soloist with the Syracuse 
Symphony October 9 and give recitals 
in Mercersburg Academy on October 
12 and 13; in Louisville, Ky., on No- 
vember 2, with Hans Kindler, cellist; 
in Rochester, N. Y., on November 27, 
and with the Duluth Symphony at 
Duluth on the 14th. 





Florence Easton will fulfill concert 
engagements at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., on October 1, and ait 
Paterson, N. J., on the 19th, and as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
October 21 and 22. 


Richard Crooks will give a recital 
at Newburgh, N. Y. October 11. Other 
recitals include Erie, Pa., October 25; 
two appearances as: >loist with the New 
York Friends of Music Society Octo- 
ber 31 and Novembér 7. Mr. Crook’s 
New York recital will be given Thurs- 
day evening, October 21, at Carnegie 


Hall. 





The annual Worcester music festi- 
val will take place October 6 to 9, 
Albert Stoéssel directing a chorus of 
300 voices and the New York §ym- 
phony Orchestra of 58 musicians. 
Verdi's “Requiem” will be sung on the 
opening night to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the composer's 
death. Monteverde’s “Sonata Sopra 
Santa Maria” will be given its first 
American performance, 


* Willem Mengelberg will. sail next 
week to begin rehearsals for the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra concerts which 
begin in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evening, October 14. Mr. Mengelberg 
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| Place the third Monday in October. | aie wig or geet ~ Pie beeen! etpapterey Court are to be nominated at! ken, candidate for Governor, will ad- 
In response to the appeal of the > Ny _ o a oes "ies ptions | the 1st Judicial District convention to dress the meeting. All Socialist Party 
THE A. F. of L. for ald to the strikina| f° t e Americal Appeal. . reports, | be held at People’s House Saturday| members must attend this important 
CAROLIN | British miners the union voted $20 from| however, that the voters in that sec-| evening. The official State Convention | meeting. 
A INDEPENDENT its treasury, and decided to appeal to! “O” are afraid of carrying the red is to be held on the same evening. | Ratification in Cooper Union 
Protagonist of Progress its membership for contributions a tise” Mike tans aaa a is expected that the action of the} Socialists and their friends and 
Champi ft Lab | Thirty-one dollars was collected at the! ~ “a = “os | unofficial convention of-July will be! sympathizers will gather in mass 
ampton o a or | meeting, and the union expects to col-| *S candidate for United States Senator. | approved. A candidate for United meeting in Cooper Union Saturday 
Enemy of Reaction lect at least $250 The British strike | is making a campaign for that office | States Senator will be selected in the| evening. Oct. 2, to ratify the Socialist 
A New Voice from the Most Pro- }|is by no means over, and if every He expects a good vote in the fall | place of Harriot Stanton Blatch whose| Party nominations. The doors will be 
eressive “ee eee South— f} local union in New York City wouls| Clection. | declination of the endorsement of the| open at 8:39 p. m. and the admission 
Weekly—Printed ~p ‘one Shop | @o. as much in proportion $250,000 ‘ ; unofficial convention has been reluc-|is free 
$2 a Year—$1.25 for 6 Months would be New York labor's contribu- jtantly accepted. The official State Judge Jacob Panken, candidate for 
e | tion. The British miners are enzoged Kansas Committee will meet and organize! Governor, will be the principal speak- 
The Carolina Independent }in a bitter struggle, and the meas-| | following the State and Judicial con- jer. Other speakers will be Jessie 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








be staged at the Century Theatre late | should not lose any time in assist- | 
in October under the management of ing in this work. Those having peti- 
{the Messrs. Shubert, in association | tions in their hands must get signa- 


| with A. H. Woods. 


are expected to win. 


, Solidarity will be measured 
financial support given to the strike 


Party in Idaho. Comrade Morris will 
soon finish her work in Idaho and move 
to Washington. 


Ohio 


The Socialists of Cleveland have 
made arrangements for two meetings 
for Miss Tony Sender. The meeting for 
Oct. 8 will be in Moose Hall, 1,000 Wal- 
nut avenue. Her subject will be “So- 
cialist and Trade Union Movement of 
Germany.” She will speak in Socialer 
Turn Verein Hall, 3919 Lorain avenue, 
on Oct. 9, and her subject will be “The 
German Republic.” The meeting on 
Oct. 9 will be in German. 

Tickets for these meetings are 25c. 
Readers of the American Appeal and 
The New Leader should get in touch 
with John G. Willert, 218 Superior 
Building, Cleveland, and help make 
these meetings a big success. Willert 
writes that he had received a dispatch 
from Columbus that the State Election 
Commissioners had decided that the 
Socialists had not secured a sufficient 
number of names to place their ticket 
on the ballot for the November elec- 
tion. Nothing definite has been received 
up to this time. 

Miss Tony Sender will speak in Day- 
ton on Oct, 17. 


ROBERT LEONARD 





















Plays Mawruss in “Potash & Perl- 
mutter, Detectives,” ‘the Glass-Good- 
man comedy at the Ritz. 








Missouri 


will conduct all Philharmonic concerts 
from the opening of the season until 
January 9, inclusive, after which Ar- 
turo Toscanini will appear as guest 











W. L. Garver, State Secretary, re- 
ports the Socialist Party convention at 





‘bites Jefferson City indorsed the National 

Platform adopted at Pittsburgh and re- 

Mischa Levitzki, the pjanist, will) iterated their position on the State 

honor the centenary of Beethoven's} platforms for 1922 and 1924. There will 

; death with all-Beethoven recitals in| pe a full State ticket for the electors 
| New York, Chicago and Boston next| io yote for in Missouri. 


January. 





. 





“The Pearl of Great Price,” 
Spectacle Drama, Announced 
For the Century Theatre 


Pe 
The Pearl of Great Price,” 
spectacle by Robert McLaughlin, will! 


Indiana 


_ 
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The Socialists of Indiana are making 
a strong effort to get a sufficient num- 
ber of names to place their petitions 
with the Board of Election for the 
November election. All readers of the 
American Appeal and The New Leader 





| 
| 


a drama| 


tered an active campaign for the party 
candidates. The platform declares in 
favor of a new social order “where 
the machinery of production shall be 
operated for human needs rather than 
for human greeds.” Among the imme- 
diate demands the Kansas Socialists 
favor the recall and referendum, 2 
unicameral legislature, establishment 
of a state printing plant and publish- 
ing of a weekly paper “which shall 
print all legal notices, proclamations 
and judicial decisions,’ each political 
party to “have exclusive use of a page 
or part of a page for political pur- 
poses”; taxation of the full rental 
value of land, repeal of the anti-syn- 
dicalist law, complete enjoyment of 
civil liberties, and abolition of county 
farms and adoption of “old age and 
disability pensions for the victims of 
peace-time commercial warfare.” The 
platform is very suggestive and will 
attract attention of many voters. 





Cc 


Connecticut 


a 





At a congressional convention of the 
Socialist Party of the Third District, 
Martin F. Plunkett of Wallingford was 
nominated to Congress. 

The Socialist Party of New Haven 
has nominated Joseph Pede and Joseph 
Freedman for Representatives in the 
State Legislature, Charles O’Conell for 
sheriff of New Haven County, George 
Miller for judge of Probate, and four 
State senatorial candidates, S. S. Kahn, 
Eighth District; Gertrude Duel, Ninth 
District; William Loefstedt, Tenth 
District, and I. Miller for the Eleventh 
District. 

Joseph Pede acted as chairman and 
Mary Ragaga as secretary of the con- 
vention. 

The Socialists of the Twelfth Sena- 
torial District will hold a convention 
in Hamden Friday, September 24, to 
nominate a candidate. 

The State Executive Committee and 
the State Campaign Committee will 
meet at Machinists’ Hall, New Haven, 
Sunday, September 26, at 2 p. m. 
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New Jersey 





Committee ,time permitting, and again 
at 10 a. m. Sunday morning, Sept. 26. 

Organizer Emil Herman has been 
putting in the week in Syracuse and 


vicinity. Next week is to be devoted 
to towns in the “southern tier,” so- 
called. , 


Arrangements are being made for 
Judge Panken, candidate for Gov- 
ernor to speak at Buffalo on, the eve- 
ning of Oct, 17. 

BUFFALO 
Miss Sender’s Meetings 

The youngest member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, Miss Tony Sender, will 
lecture "in Buffalo in English and Ger- 
man. This is a splendid oportunity 
for Buffalo people to hear one of the 
most striking figures of the German 
Labor Movement. Miss Sender will 
lecture in English Friday, Oct. 1, at 
8 p. m. at the Elmwood Music Hall. 
Subject, “Germany and the United 
States of Europe.” The German lec- 
ture will be held Sunday, Oct.3, at 8 
p. m. at the Harugary Temple, 1257 
Genesee street, opposite Kehr. Admis- 
sion to either lecture in advance is 
25c. At the ticket office 35c. 

Miss Sender is the first elected offi- 
cial from Germany to speak in Buffalo 
since the war. Miss Sender is a native 
of Dresden and a student of industrial 
and political problems. She has been 
an active worker in the Socialist and 
Labor movement of Germany and 
France since childhood, and has taken 
part in every important event for the 
advancement of the struggling masses. 
She was elected to the German Reich- 
stag in 1919 and has been serving 
ever since. At the time of her first 
election she was but 21. Miss Sender 
is a splendid proof that the future be- 
longs to youth. 

Buffalo Socialists will give a recep- 
tion in honor of Miss Sender on Sat- 
urday evening October 2. Former 
members of the Yt P. &. L. will be 
invited to attend. If in need of tickets 
or advertising posters call Jeff. 2827, 
Martin B. Heisler, secretary. 

Judge Jacob Panken, Socialist can- 
didate for Governor will speak at the 
monster demonstration at Cairo Hall 
Tech Bldg., 760 Main street, cor of 
Edward, on Oct. 17 at 8 p. m. 

Negro Socialist in Buffalo 

A. Philip Randolph, one of the best 
orators in the Socialist and labor 
movement, will lecture in Buffalo un- 
der the auspices of the Negro pro- 
gressive club, Tuesday evening, Sept. 
28, 8:30 p. m. at the Labor Temple, 
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Trenton 
With a bundle of New Leaders, 
American Appeals, and propaganda 
literature, State Organizer Newman | 


held the first Socialist open air meet- } 
ing in two years. Newman spoke on 
“World Events From a Worker's | 
Viewpoint,” and on Saturday evening| 
talked on “Socialists’ Place in Ameri- 
can Politics.” Both meetings were well 
attended, in spite of the fact that! 
Socialist activities were long at a| 
standstill. 
Organizer Newman met a number of 
Jewish Party members who were much 
interested in his plant to organize an| 
English-speaking branch. A date for | 
a@ mass meeting in the Capital City} 
was discussed and will be definitely | 
decided as soon as the speaker can be | 
secured. Trenton Socialists should get | 
in touch with the undersigned, 
M. MOSER, 
132 East Front Street, Trenton, N. 
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Pennsylvania 








Philadelphia 
A branch of Local Philadelphia will 
be organized in South Philadelphia 
Friday evening, Oct. 1. The organiza- | 
tion meeting will be held at the Labor | 








J. C. Huffman has| tures immediately and those not yet 
| having secured petitions should imme- 


been engaged to stage the play. There | Rintaly writs to Me M. Muslier. 206 
These 


will a cast of over two husdred.| 

olliday ldg., Indianapolis. 
The revolving stage at the Century | a ng a i anes v the state 

will be employed, as well as the new | 00 4 7 di ia b ro mo 
é y E ee 

and elaborate counterweight system aaa = ha eve ro : ti nulls a 

i oar ane di 

The medieval form of mystery drama <ioh nage: iso ia ees] Papier _ 
: . | busy and see that the required num- 

is used as the basis of “The Pearl of} b ‘ f i hand. yY hav 
Great Price Its central character, | ” yo hs sg os ng 
s s 4 Vv y w ys w Ic. 
Pilgrim, pursues her life, at times an| 7 > - . — 


allegorical character, at others, one of | 2°ComPlish your work. 
flesh. | 


be 





” 


in to | 
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BOOKKEEPERS NOMINATE 
CANDIDATES FOR OFFICE: 
AID GIVEN BRITISH MINERS | 


——-—e-_— 


| 





Illinois 








The Socialists of Illinois are quite 
active in getting their petitions filled 
so that they may be able to place 
their state ticket in good time. Sev- 
eral Congressional and Legislative dis- 
officers, executive; tricts also have petitions out for the 


Nomination for 





board members and delegates for the| purpose of placing candidates on the 
ensuing year, were made at the month-| ballot. Wm. R. Snow has just ar- 
j ly meeting of the Bookkeepers’, | rived from down state and reports| 
nogprahers’ and Accountants’ Union,| good activity. A new soap boxer has 
No. 12646, last Monday evening. | arrived at the Snow home at Lin- | 
The principal officers are eeosne | ookn, Il. ‘ 
tested Leonard Bright was renomi-| Miss Tony Sender, member of the 
nated for president as was Ernest}; German Reichstag, will speak in 
Bohm, the veteran labor man, for cor-| Douglas Park Auditorium on Sunday, 
responding and financial secretary.| Oct. 10, 2:30 p. m., admission 25c 
Geneva M. Marsh and Celia Silver; Tickets can be had at the County 


are nominees for vice-president and| Office, 803 West Madison, Room 315. 


treasurér, respectively. A spirited con-| 
test is expected among several candi- | 


dates for the executive board and dele- | 
gates to the Central Trade and Labor} 
Council. The candidates having the! \ 
support of the adminstration, how ever, | 
Election will take 





Kentucky 





John L. Wrather, of Mayfield, has 
work 














ire Of America's sense of internationa } 
by the! The Socialist Party of Kansas has | 


| highly entertained by the rendition of | 


| ventions. 


| adopted a state platform and has en-' meet after the meeting of the State 


Institute, 808 Locust street, at 8:15] 
p. m., and will be addressed by the} 
local organizer. All readers of The 


New Leader in South Philadelphia are 

: e | 
cordially invited to attend and affiliate 
with the new branch. 


The fall and winter activities of| 
the North Philadelphia Branch got 
away to a flying start with a large 


and enthusiastic gathering at Branch | 
Headquarters, 3647 North Sixth street, | 
on September 16. The gathering was| 
several artistic numbers by talented 
members, and by a stroke of good for- | 
tune was favored with the presence of 
National Executive Committeeman| 
William J. Van Essen and Mrs. Van| 
Essen of Pittsburgh. and Patrick Don- | 
ohue of New York. Dr. Van Essen! 
delivered an inspiring address, Mrs. | 
Van Essen rendered several beautiful | 
vocal solos, an@é Comrade Murphy en- 





tertained with several of his inimit- 
able recitations. This splendid affair | 
has placed the North Philadelphia | 





Branch on the road to certain success 


New York State 














Official Judicial District conventions | 
of the Socialist Party will be held this | 
Friday evening in the 2nd, 3rd, 5th and 
6th Districts at Brooklyn, Albany, | 
Syracuse and Elmira | 
There are vacancies on the Supreme | 
Court bench in these districts, 
each in the 2nd and 3rd, two in the] 
5th, and one in the 6th Judicial Dis- | 
trict 

Three candidates for Justice of 


respectively 


one | 


the 


The State Executive Committee wil] 


Philips, Isidore Polstein. 

Brooklyn 
Wednesday, Sept. 29, Broadway and 
Monroe street; speakers, Samuel E 
Zeardsley and Samuel H. Friedman. 
Corner Ellery street and Tompkins | 
}avenue; speakers, Wm. Karlin and | 
| Joseph Tuvin. Corner Herzl street and 
Pitkin avenue; speakers, Ethelred 


| Brown and Simon Wolf. 


| 4th street; 
Hyman Nemser. 


Shiplacoff, Morris Paris, Harry Brod- 
sky. 

;}avenue; speakers, Morris Paris, Ethel- 
red Brown, 


| meet Tiiesday, Sept 
at 


| 29, 
c 
and plans of activities for a stirring 
city-wide campaign. 
will be chairman, the City Executive 
Committee will 
| campaign plans, and Judge Jacob Pan- 


Wallace Hushan, 
States Senator 
‘ident of the International Ladies’ Gar- 


Jefferson avenue and William street. 
Randolph is not a stranger in Buffalo, 
where he is held in the highest esteem 
because of his ability and devotion to 
the emancipation of the workers. In 
the last two years the organizing abil- 
iy of Randolph was strikingly dis- 
played when he completed a strong 
organization of the Pullman porters. 
For information call secretary Heisler, 
Jeffff 2837, secretary local Buffalo So- 
cialist Party. 


ment Workers’ Union; Morris Hill- 
quit, international secretary for the 
Socialist Party; Norman Thomas, can- 
didate for State Senator in the l4th 
Senatorial District, and William Kar- 
lin, candidate for Justice of the Court 
of Appeals. 

Branches should make no conflict- 
ing arrangements. Make this a big 
Socialist demonstration. 

At 6th-8th-12th A.D. 

A get-together of all members of 
the 6th-8th-12th A.D. members of the 
Socialist Party will take place which 
will serve the double purpose of dis- 
cussing the plans in the campaign to 
elect Samuel E. Beardsley to Congress 
from the 14th Congressional district, 
Norman Thomas as State .Sewator, 
Nathan Fine and Morris Novick to 
the Assembly from the 6th and &th 
districts respectively, as well as a 
social gathering. 

A fine program has been arranged 
which will include Sol Deutch, violin- 
ist, well known to radio audiences, 
and all the candidates. Refreshments 
will be served and all members are 
urged to come. The event will take 
place at the party headquarters in the 
heart of the district 137 Avenue B, 
and the date is Saturday, October 9, 
at 8 p. m. 
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Bronx 





The General Party meeting on 
September 16 transacted a _ large 
volume of business. Samuel Orr was 
chairman. A Campaign Committee of 
eleven members was elected to man- 
age all work in the county in co-oper- 
ation with the City Campaign Commit- 
tee. A Watchers’ Committee of three 
was elected with instructions to make 
every effort to have all polling places 
in the several important districts 
fully manned on Election Day. 


Re-Union and Ball 

The Annidal Bronx Re-union and 
Ball is to be held at Hunts Point 
Palace, January 31, 1927. A commit- 
tee of nine members was elected to 
manage and direct all matters tending 
towards a successful affair. J. G. 
Friedman was elected chairman of tho 
Ball Committee. It was decided to 
have an auto as first prize. A Buffet 
and Kvuoth were arranged 
Tae price of the t'ckets was placed 
at Tic in advance and $1.00 at the box 
office. 


The Central 


or, 


also 


Branch met Tuesday, 
September 22, at its club rooms, 1167 
Boston Road. The organizer sub- 
mitted a very encouraging report on 
work done among members in ar- 
rears, some members paying as much 
as for four years. All Bronx members 
are urged to be present at the month- 
ly dance to be held Saturday, Septem- 











New York City 


STREET MEETINGS 
Manhattan 

Friday, Sept. 24, Clinton and East 
Broadway; speakers, William Karlin 
and A. Scall. 

Saturday, Sept. 25, 125th street and 
5th avenue; E. and 
Andrew Regaldi. Corner 133rd street 





. 





speakers, Brown 


ber 25, at 1167 Boston Road. A good 
band has been engaged and a lively 
time is promised. Admission, includ- 
ing hat check, is 50 cents, 

On Friday .evening,’ September 24, 
the Bronx Campaign and Watchers’ 
Committees will meet with the candi- 
dates for public office at the head- 
quarters, 1167 Boston Road. Plans for 
and the issue of the campaign will be 
discussed. Samuel Orr, candidate for 
Congress, and Isidore Polstein, candi- 
date for Assembly will lead the dis- 





and Lenox avenue; speakers, Frank 
Crosswaith and V. C. Gaspar. 
Monday; Sept. 27 Clinton 


Zt, and | 
Broome streets; speaker, E. Brown. 





Tuesday, Sept. 28, 7th street and| 
Avenue B; speaker, Ethelred Brown 
and others, 

Bronx 

Tuesday, Sept. 28, 167th street and 

Prospect avenue; speakers, I. Polstein | 


and George Friedman. 

Thursday, Sept. 30, 189th street and | 
Boston road; speakers, Samuel re, | 
Ethelred Brown and I. Polstein. 

Friday, Oct. 1, 168rd and 
Prospect avenue; speakers, Samuel EF. | 
Beardsley, Dr. Leon R. Land, Isidore | 





street 


Friday, Oct. 1, Havemeyer and South 
speakers, Ethelred Brown, 
Corner Stone street 


and Pitkin avenue; speakers, A. I. 


Sat., Oct. 2, Brtstol street and Pitkin 





Jack Altman. 
General Party Meeting 

The City Executive Committee will} 

28, at 8:30 p. m.,| 


A general 


East 15th street. 
membership meeting of 


the Socailist Party of Greater New| Yipsel. 
York will 


be held in the People’s} 
House auditorium Wednesday, Sept. | 
at 8:30 p. m. This meeting is} 


|} some open air 


will 


| both circles were present. 


| fice. 


cussion. 


Branch 7 held its regular session on 
Tuesday, September 22, at its club 
rooms, 4215 Third avenue. Members 
have promised all possible support to 
the campaign. It was decided to start | 
meetings and a sys- 
tematic distribution of literature, 
leaflets, American Appeal and The 
New Leader. All open air meetings | 
have the American Appeal and 
The New Leader on sale and for dis- 
tribution. 


STRIKE 


6,000 Quit Shops in ‘An 
swer to Bosses Lock- 


out 








The entire shirt industry in New 

York and vicinity came to a standstill 
when 6,000 shirt workers, members of 
the Shirt Makers’ Union, afillated with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
| America, walked out of the factories in 
| vesponse to a call of the union for a 
| general strike. The action was the an- 
| swer of the union to the employers, 
who had declared a lockout because the 
union refused to accept a 15 per cent 
; reduction in wages and a number of 
ether demands that would have robbed 
| the workers of many gains that they 
|had achieved in the numerous strug- 
| gles of the past. 

In this strike the workers are re- 
solved not only to show their employ- 
ers that they will not give up previous 
gains, but that they will not go back 
until the present conditions are im- 
proved. 

All the shops are being picketed by 
strikers every day, and a vigorous cam- 
paign is being waged to organize all the 
open shops at the same time. 

In" going to press the New Leader 
learns that a large number of employ- 
ers have already come to the union 
asking for settlements. 


OF CORA BIXLER OF PENN. 
———_——_e-—— 
6 personnel of the movement in 
Pennsylvania will regret to learn 
of the death of Cora Bixler of Lan- 
easter last week. Miss Bixler had been 
sick for several months but a few 
weeks ago she appeared to be on the 
road to complete recovedy. The an- 
nouncement, coming so soon after this 
assurance, is a shock to all who knew 
her. 

Miss Bixler for two decades was one 
of the most active and useful mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party in Penn- 
sylvania. She was frequently elected 
by the members in that state to na- 
tional conventions of the party and 


was always seen at state conventions 
as a delegate. 








OCIALISTS acquainted with the 





tle up for the Tony Sender and the 
picnic tickets. Do so immediately. 
Yipsel Juniors 

The Executive Committee is meet- 
ing Saturday evening, September 25, 
at 8. p. m, at the Rand School. The 
Educational Committee is meeting 
Saturday evening, Sept. 25, at 6:15, 
p. m., at the Rand School. Every 
circle must be represented. Educa- 
tional directors who cannot attend are 
requested to appoint substitutes. 

At the last Central Committee meet- 
ing, held Sunday, Sept. 19, Louis Yar- 
ner resigned from the position of ex- 
ecutive secretary. Louis Relin was 
elected to the position, to hold until 
the next convention in December. Jo- 
seph Friedman was elected vice ex- 
ecutive secretary; Lillian Kaplan, re- 
cording secretary; Reba Pushkoff, vice 
recording secretary. 

A meeting of the financial secre- 
taries of all circles will be held Sat- 
urday evening Sep. 25, at 7 p. m., at 
the Rand School. Kindly come pre- 
pared to pay taxes—full attendance 
essential. 

Circle 6, Juniors, will hold its reg- 

ular Friday night meeting at 7:45 p. m. 
at 62 East 106th street. 
Circle 1, Int., has changed its time 
of meeting. Starting Sunday, Sept. 26, 
Circle 1, Int., will meet every Sunday 
evening at 1336 Lincoln place. 

At the meeting held Tuesday, Sept. 
14, circle elections were held. Circle 
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Yipseldom 








Three cheers for Circles 1, Bronx, | 


1, Int.’s’ officers are: Organizer, Jo- 
seph Friedman; educational director, 
Mac Drucker; recording and financial 
secretary, Martin Stregack; athletic 
director, Mac Drucker; social director, 
Gertrude Ivainer. 





and 8, Manhattan. Last Sunday they! 
had a party at which members of| 
A real live- 
ly spirit of comradeship prevailed. 
Harry Diamond acted as the host for | 
the occasion. There were many 
speeches and the spirit was so fine 
that upon the suggestion of one of 
the comrades $7.55 was donated to 
the City League. The City Office ap- | 
preciates this and asks everyone to! 
join in the three loud cheers that they} 
deserve. 


Those interested in the Yipsel class- | 
es to be held Saturday afternoons, 
kindly get in touch with the City Of- 
Here is an opportunity to learn | 
the elementary principles of Social- | 
ism and Trade Unionism. All Yipsels 
should not fail to atténd the classes. 
After all, this the real work of a 
Within few days you will 
receive a letter asking you to attend 
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“CONSIDERING GEOGRAPHY” 


ITH George W. Olyany and a dozen 
W ster Tammany leaders meeting in quiet 
conference to select the ticket for the 
voting stock to ratify, we have a sample of 
the “democracy” hawked by Governor Smith. 

This comes swift on the heels of his attempt 
to get the garment workers’ strike out of the 
way regardless of the effect of the settlement 
on the workers who are involved. A strike is 
a nuisance when the brokers are figuring on 
places at the public pie counter. ; 

There is some dissatisfaction over the “fix- 
ing” of the “slate” and a threatened fight in 
the convention by several ambitious states- 
men who did not get what they wanted at the 
secret conference. However, the convention 
appears to be also “fixed,” and the squad of 

Tammany salesmen of “democracy” will do a 
brisk business at Syracuse. Smith’s program 
for super-power, the state to develop re- 
sources and the corporations to reap the gains 
through distribution, is assurance that Tam- 
many is-safe for big capitalist interests, and 
as for the voters—well, Smith will give them 
another generous supply of speeches. The big 
capitalists get the substantial riches, while the 
voters will continue to get the hot air. 

_In a statement that appeared in Tuesday 
morning’s papers Governor Smith used a 
phrase that should become a classic. Refer- 
ring to the conference that selected the 
“slate,” he said, “We merely considered geog- 
raphy.” This should go down in history with 
“I am speaking for Buncombe” and Speaker 
Reed’s classic that “a statesman is only a dead 
politician.” We are certain that when. the 
Tammany chieftains were considering “geog- 
raphy” they did not overlook the great power 
sites in northern New York, not forgetting 
the Capitol building at Albany. 





BUTLER SERVES 


ICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, proud 
possessor of a decoration bestowed by 
Bill’ Hohenzollern, was properly recog- 
nized as temporary chairman of the New 
York County Republican Committee, which 
elected’ Samuel S. Koenig as its chairman for 
the sixteenth time. The head of Columbia 
University has been true to the traditions of 
the institution since the days when Alexander 
Hamilton declared that it should be a servant 
of the infant capitalism served by the Feder- 
alist Party. 

Yale and Harvard also played the same 
role. Shipping, banking and commerce, united 
with a clergy whose salaries were paid out of 
public taxation, Yale and Harvard served to 
educate the youth of wealthy families to sup- 
port the “standing order,” as it was called. 
With the development of industrial corpora- 
tions in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury their owners were admitted to the sacred 
circle and shared in shaping the “culture” of 
capitalistic New England. 

In the old days Harvard and Yale were 
openly connected with Federalist politics, but 
they became discreet with age. Not so with 
Columbia. Butler maintains the old tradi- 
tions and does not hesitate to connect the in- 
stitution with the politics of the ruling classes. 
Therefore, it was fitting that he should appear 
in an official capacity at the Republican meet- 
ing. The higher capitalism of today never 
had a more faithful servant than Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

We wish that chiefs of some other “educa- 
tional” institutions were as frank as Butler is. 
Some serve the “interests,” but deny it. But- 
ler serves, and has often paid homage to the 
class he serves, just as he once declared his 
affection for the head of the house of Hohen- 
zollern. He will carry the flag of reaction to 
the last ditch. 





EXPLOITING THE WORKER 
Peas the U. S. Department of Labor we 


occasionally get some important iteins 
regarding the increased exploitation of 
labor.- A recent study by the department of an 
American cotton mill “an 
output of almost 80 per cent in the weaving 
process in 1925 over that of 1911.” This in- 
crease was due largely to “better equipment” 
and “more efficient labor management.” 
Moreover, “the rise of labor costs, particularly 
during and.after the war, has been largely off- 
set by the increased labor efficiency and by 
the substitution of unskilled labor in some of 
the tasks previously done by skilled workers.” 
Two other items on this page, one on iron 
puddling and the other regarding an increase 
in the number of freight cars hauled by a 


shows increased 








giant electric locomotive, tell the same story. 
Economic and mechanical progress tends to 
destroy skilled labor, increases the productive 
power of ‘the workers, and while the latter 
may obtain an increased income, the increase 
is not in the same ratio as the increased pro- 
duction. The owners of industry reap the big 
gains of this progress. 

A simple illustration will show what hap- 
pens. Assume that the labor day is one of 
eight hours. A portion of the day the worker 
produces values that return to him in wages. 
The rest of the day he is producing values 
that go to the owners. Assume that in a 
given industry the workers labor four hours 
for themselves and four hours for the owners. 
The labor-saving arrangement is introduced. 
The working day may still remain one of eight 
hours, but the laborer now works three hours 
for himself and five hours for the owners. 
The laborer may even win an increase in 
wages under the new conditions and yet be 
more exploited than he was before. 

Roughly speaking, this is what happens un- 
der the present economic system. To the 
worker the wage he receives appears to be 
compensation for the entire day, because he 
is hired by the day. The owner does not say, 
“Work a certain number of hours for yourself 
and the rest of the day for me.” That would 
be to expose the secret of exploitation. But 
because the owner does not say this does not 
alter the transaction. The money wage con- 
ceals the deception and makes it difficult for 
workers to understand what happens. 

If this elementary principle of how the 
masses are exploited became common knowl- 
edge the system could not survive very long. 
Until it is understood there is little hope of 
changing the system and making industry 
serve mankind instead of permitting it to be 
used to enrich a few by monopolizing the 
main fruits of economic, mechanical and tech- 
nical progress. 





RAIDING PICKETS 


OR the Tammany administration to bag 
Bou striking garment workers for picket- 

ing in one day is “going some.” About 
175 were sent to jail, and in the Bronx a 
Tammany magistrate released 121 in $500 
bail, each to appear for examination on Friday. 
Following within a few weeks of the brutal 
clubbing of Interborough strikers, there are a 
lot of working class votes coming back to 
plague those who cast them last year. 

It is an opportune occasion to speak frankly. 
For many years there has been a tendency of 
many workers in the needle trades who are 
radical in: sentiment to support this or that 
“friendly” Tammany candidate for office, and 
Governor Smith has benefited by it. Smith 
is the leader of the party whose lesser agents 
in office are responsible for these raids and 
assaults on union pickets. Tammany is no 
less a representative of powerful property ini- 
terests than the Republican Party. 

No section of the working class can make 
inroads on the capitalist parties and then take 
a backward course without paying the penalty 
for it. In the first place, a partial retreat does 
not win the respect of the enemy, and when 
the enemy no longer fears a united assault 
it does not hesitate to act accordingly. The 
decrease in the Socialist vote has been accom- 
panied with increasing insolence on the part 
of Tammany officials toward striking workers. 
Had that vote continued to rise, the working 
class would be able to wage their struggles 
with less interference on the part of public 
officials. Milwaukee, with its large Socialist 
vote, does not have these brutal incidents in 
labor struggles. 

To win respect we must have confidence in 
ourselves, our organization, our political inde- 
pendence, and put fear in the hearts of the 
political servants of capitalism. The tendency 
we point out may be sincere enough, but it is 
short-sighted and brings disappointment in 
the end. 





A FOOL’S PARADISE 


HAT the United States cannot forever 
Tiatten on Europe is a certainty, and that 

industrial depression will come whether 
Republicans or Democrats are in office is also 
certain. Capitalist possession of the powers 
of production and distribution of wealth makes 
this inevitable. All the speeches and legisla- 
tive magic of Congress cannot prevent the de- 
pression when it is due. Like an earthquake, 
it overwhelms us when it comes. “Surplus 
production” is the explanation of editors and 
statesmen. Yes, but we do not produce in 
excess of our wants. We produce in excess 
of the purchasing power of the masses—those 
who want things, but cannot buy them. 

Roger W. Babson, who supplies financial 
and industrial corporations with studies of 
the current trend in finance, production and 
distribution, recently declared that “a distinct 
recession in business and possibly a panic 
within two or three years would not be sur- 
prising.” Not at all. The United States had 
already entered the period of an industrial 
check in 1913. Unemployment was becoming 
widespread, and President Wilson explained 
it away by declaring it a “psychological con- 
dition,” but these sweet words did not enable 
the unemployed to pay the grocer and the 
landlord. 

The World War saved the situation, and 
impoverished Europe, in need of supplies since 
the end of the war, has continued to draw on 
the United States. But Europe is getting on 
its feet, and as she continues more and more 
to build up her own industries a sea of sur- 
plus commodities will pile up here. Before 
the end of the Coolidge administration the 
present “prosperity” may flatten out like an 
empty bladder. The politicians will be help- 
less and their only solution will be police 
to keep the unemployed in order. 

Of course one cannot predict with absolute 
assurance on this matter, but that we will 
eventually land in the ditch unless the states- 
men get us into another war is certain. When 
the collapse occurs it is likely to prove the 
most devastating in our history, with a work- 
ing class possessing no power in the law- 
making bodies. Socialist votes are more im- 
portant than they ever were in our history, 
for we are now living in a fool’s paradise, 








The News of the Week -: 
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Three items in campaign book which declares the American capitalism assume _ that, 
Undermining the news this Coolidge Administration “morally and after a few hours in the islands, they 
° week show ‘the intellectually bankrupt.” The chair- know more about what is in the minds 
Skilled Labor of the natives than the latter do them- 


2normous increase 
in the productive powers of the work- 
ers of this country. Some twenty years 
ago a locomotive that hauled thirty 
or forty freight cars was considered 
a remarkable improvement, and train- 
men began to complain of the difficulty 
they faced in being responsible for 
such trains, This week a giant elec- 
tric locomotive hauled a mile-long 
train of 108 freight cars, consisting of 
3,000, tons, 144 miles on the New 
York Central north of New York city. 
In earlier days it required a jerk by 
the locomotive to start the longer 
trains. The new giant started with- 
out subjecting couplings to this strain. 
A second item reports experiments to 
abolish the old hand process of pud- 
dling iron which has been very ex- 
pensive. A mechanical method of 
puddling has been found to be satis- 
factory, and it is probable that the 
puddler, who has been conspicuous in 
iron history for several generations, 
will be displaced by the mechanical 
puddler. A third item, which refers 
to the saving of labor in- a cotton 
mill, is considered in an editorial on 
this page. What is said there applies 
to the increased productive power of 
the working class in all fields. The 
upper sections of the working class of 
this country are organized, but they 
cannot contend with this mechanical 
power that is undermining skill and 
transforming the skilled workman into 
an unskilled laborer. It is a process 
that undermines the trade unions and 
increases the exploitation of labor. It 
simply emphasizes the necessity of 
giving more attention to the organ- 
ization of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled and making changes in the 
unions that will enable this work to be 
done effectively. 





Probably the 
most dishonest oc- 
cupation today is 
that of the profes- 
sional politician. We marvel that he 
can get away with so much drivel, so 
many contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies and face audiences with the knowl- 
edge that his trade is one of deception 
and chicane. He is now on the job 
with his regular line of goods. In 
Detroit the Wayne County Repub- 
licans met in convention and indulged 
in a free-for-all fist fight while in New 
York Smith and the brokers gather 
behind the back stairs to prepare a 
“slate” for the faithful. At Washing- 
ton the Democrats have brought out a 


A Dishonest 
Occupation 


man of the Democratic National Cam- 
paign Committee yawps that the Cool- 
idge Administration is not “econom- 
cial.” Both Democrats and .Repub- 
licans have in recent years become 
alarmed because about one-half the 
voters of the nation no longer go to 
the polls so a national Get-Out-the- 
Vote Club was organized a year or 
two ago. In some states prizes were 
offered to stimulate voting, and the 
club now cackles that in 1924 the tide 
turned in presenting the first increase 
cast in many years, but the percentage 
of non-voters is &till high. We have 
no Kesitation in predicting that this 
increase will disappear this year and 
the club will have to go in for more 
stimulants and on a larger scale. It 
is a striking fact that about 50 per- 
cent of the voting population is not in- 
terested in elections. It appears that 
a majority of these voters Laving lost 
confidence in the capitalist parties have 
lost interest in all politics instead of 
turning to any other movement to fight 
what they dislike. It is possible that 
these sullen voters will some day as- 
sume a positive instead of a negative 
attitude. If so, we may see a striking 
political upheaval worth while. 





The Philippine 
Islands still re- 
tain their place 
in the headlines, 
thanks to the insufferable arrogance 
of a number of Americans on the 
ground. Henry L. Stimson, former 
Secretary of War, has been chum- 
ming with Governor General Wood 
and recently declared that the 
Filipinos are satisfied with Wood ex- 
cept for a few political leaders. If 
it were not for the latter everybody 
would be happy. Stimson was sure 
of this view after enjoying a nice 
dinner with Wood. Manuel Quezon, 
president of the Philippine Senate, 
made an effective rejoinder to Stim- 
son and the Times coyrespondent in 
Manila points out that Quezon heads 
the National Supreme Council which 
is an “extra-legal coalition of 
Filipino political parties designed to 
show national solidarity for inde- 
pendence.” Philippine political parties 
have their domestic differences and is- 
sues, but it is a fact that all of them 
are united in favor of independence 
and for an American politician to 
saunter into the islands and assert 
that only a few political leaders favor 
independence he is guilty of im- 
pudence. These traveling agents of 


Filipinos Firm 
For Freedom 


selves. Quezon was just as emphatic 
as ever in restating what the Filipinos 
want. He declared that “Our demand 
for immediate, absolute and complete 
independence means that we are pre- 
pared to assume all the burdens and 
responsibilities, all the attendant 
risks of independence and national ex- 
istence.” Nevertheless, American 
capitalism is expanding overseas and 
we do not expect the Filipinos to ever 
be released from the American yoke 
until a Republic of Labor is estab- 
lished in this country. 





The kidnapping 
Mexican Yeggs and murder of 
Endanger Peace Jacob Rosenthal, 
an American citi- 
zen, by Mexican bandits for the 
moment appeared to be another “in- 
cident” favorable to our corporation 
interventionists, but the prompt action 
of the Mexican Government relieved 
the tension. This occurred the same 
week in which the Governor of 
Florida warned Kluxers in one county 
that some drastic action would be 
taken if white bands continued to flog 
white women. The implication is that 
the white floggers should confine their 
attention to Negro women. As Hey- 
wood Broun remarked, no marines are 
being landed in Florida. -Meantime 
the attorney of the Rosenthal family, 
in a letter to Secretary of State Kel- 
logg, writes that the people in the 
vicinity where Rosenthal was mur- 
dered are “beyond the pale of civili- 
zation.” He adds that “they appear 
like vermin, fit only for extermination.” 
If this is not a covert suggestion that 
we should go to Mexico to “civilize” 
that country we do not know what it 
is. When we clean up our own dirty 
back yards like Florida it will be time 
to volunteer for similar work else- 
where. The Mexican Government has 
also executed three spies who were 
stirring up the Yaquis in the State of 
Sonora and one account has it that 
these spies had documents on their 
person showing that they were in the 
employment of American firms. Sonora 
was the seene of the De la Huerta re- 
volt two years ago, a revolt that had 
the support of old Mexican reaction- 
aries and the secret sympathy of 
American investors... The government 
arrested 200 Catholics charged with 
violating the laws by holding a politi- 
cal meeting in the home of a priest. 
They were assessed a nominal fine 
and released. 
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Hurricane 


always they be in any catastrophe. 


All the rich can 





Critical | 
Cruisings 
By V. F. Calverton 

Virgin Heroics 


F Waldo Frank would realize or ree 
member that he is essentially a 














poet and not a critic, funda- 
mentally a mystic and not a historian, ‘ 
much of the maddening indefiniteness 
of his prose would be forgiven—and | 





Mr. Frank, however, is a 
charming poseur. He is the Douglas 
Fairbanks of our literature. He is the 
grand toreador in the literary bull 
fight. He is the new Messiah in nl 
literature. 

Such are the not uncommon delu- 

sions of the mystic. If we take Mr. 
Mencken, we have a striking illustra- 

tion of the antipodes. Mr. Mencken is 

an influence in our literature. He is “ 
a vaudevillian sciolist, to be sure, free 

of profundity and innocent of logic. 
Despite these attributes, or because of 

them, he has created a spreading dis- 

ease known as Menckenitis, which has 

xsoots deep in our literature. Yet Mr. 
Mencken has no mystical conception of 
himself, He does not view himself as 
another Messiah. He isa clever clown 

who takes himself seriously, but at 

the same time’ not too. seriously, 
and certainly not so solemnly as to , 
lose his sense of skepticism and cyn- | 
icism. Although neither represents an 1 
attitude that is profound in its con- 

tacts with the social movements of 

their day, there is about Frank’s mys- 

ticism something singularly childish and 

naive, while there is about Mencken's \ 
cynicism something fatiguingly sophis- 
ticated and blase. 

In his latest book, “Virgin Spain” f 
(N. Y., Boni & Liveright, $3), Mr. 
Frank’s virtues and vices are in abun- 
dant array. “Virgin Spain” is a kalei- 
doscopic vision as remote from reality 
as a hashish dream. Beautiful phrases | 
do not captivate a fastidious Clio. If . 
the metaphysical soul of Spain is cap- 
tured, as some reviewers have discov- , 
ered, certainly its material soil is not. 

In fairness to Mr. Frank it is only 
just to quote from his “Acknowledg- 


forgotten. 


























ments”; 
“What I have attempted might be i 
caled a Symphonic History. Spain i 





is a complex integer; some of the 
elements which compose it are known 
commonly under such terms as cli- 

mate, geography, historical events, 
literature, manners, custom, laws and 

art. Since I felt the Personality of 

Spain to hold all of these immediate- 

ly, as a body holds all its organs I " 
have essayed, not to discuss them 
severally, not to relate their passage ; 
and chronological order, not pri- . 
marily to picture or to dissect them. ty 
But I have let them come, each in its 
measure and its turn, upon the 
scene; and like actors in a play, like 
themes in a symphony, they have 
spoken their parts. If I could have } 
my way the pages of my book would 

come unto my reader as a drama he \/ 










Heap your arrogant obelisks against the blue, 
Chisel and rivet out your pride in glamorous cities; 


Busy your sharpened senses, 
Glut your markets with wares and with traffic, 


Clamor your gains to envy of dullards, 
Rankle their greed with your new burnished fortune; 


Make yourselves empire out of tangled morasses, 
And strut through your smooth ways 


In tartly preened feathers, 
Wizards and lords. 

* . 
It is my own impish pleasure that you do all this. 
It pleases me to see yourselves play at conquest 
Over me. 


Tomorrow I may tire, or be fretful, or grow wroth 
Over your self-esteem, over your fast-growing self- 
sufficiency. 


Then I will make a wry face, blow up my cheeks 
And puff your toy-land down into shambles. 


I am the wind. 

* . . 
Sometimes I try to teach you meekness. But you 
never learn, 


No matter how soft I am in summer. 


When I am a mere tempest, you fear a little, but you 
do not heed. 
You are still mad with pride. 


When I grow purple and turn into a holocaust, 

You become dull with amaze. You have not learned 
even 

To understand a little. 


I am the wind. 
* 7 * 


Until you have learned love, and humility, 
I shall keep playing with you, now as a kind playmate, 
And now as a mad destroyer. 


I am the wind. 

We have so hurriedly penned these lines above that 
we fear our critical watchmen will raise a hurricane 
But 
be humane, even at the 


of additional devastation. they are born, and 


ery for light, and we will 
expense of pride. Maybe we are learning, too, a les- 
son frem Florida's recent and terrible misfortune. 
Something there must be in the efficacy of a curse. 
For the last year thousands upon thousands of fliv- 
of the 


Golden State, each bearing a load of shattered dreams 


vers and carts have hobbled and trundled out 


and broken fortunes. Poor people and formerly 
well-to-do people they all were. And none of them 
had a kind word to say about the place where their 
hopes had been strangled in the cruel noose of specu- 
lation. Each exhaust pipe puttered forth a constant 
volley of vituperation and hate. Each blanched cheek 
was stained with tears of unrestrained bitterness. 
Each tongue lashed with curse and epithet. A hurri- 
cane of financial disaster had flattened out their frail 
of material visions. They prayed that hell 
loosen upon the empire that had risen out of their 
damfoolishness. Unreasoned, unfair, from the view- 
point of a bourgeois god as this storm might appear, 
and utterly unearned as this fate is to the unfortunate 
men and women who lost their lives and were injured 
in this dreadful visitation, it is curious, however, to 
speculate on the coincidence. Hundreds of years ago, 
when superstition was more rife among even the 
thinkers, it all would appear as divine punishment. 
Today, we can only make honest study with barome- 
ters and scientific data and rebuild with more honesty 
against inevitable elemental dangers. 

Only thé poor of Florida are the actual sufferers, as 


towers 








possibly feel out of this will be a delay in profit shar- 
ing, and perhaps business will not be so good this 
winter. The rich people up north will suffer, too, 
worrying where they are going to spend the frozen 
days, until their playground is rebuilt, 





Afterward, Peace 


I shall lie still as the lake in the dawn 
After the storm ... 
Lie cool, serene, dream-filled 
’Neath veils of fine white mist; 
Remembering the lightning 
And the purple rain, 
The wind of passion 
And the song of pain— 
I shall lie still as the lake in the dawn 
After the storm ... 
—Leone. 


Minorities Have Rights 


Because I am a rebel, and because 
I flung my pygmy might against His strength, 
The Lord has gyved me with His iron laws, 
And in a dungeon cast my puny length. 
- 
Pledged with contradiction, hedged with doubts, 
I wear the cell-walls with despairing cries; 
He, placid, waits—oblivious to my shouts— 
For that to die in me which never dies. 


Which never dies!—a flame forever fed 
By Right that should be, stubbornly arrayed 
Against what merely is; a spark He shed 
Unknowingly on me, when I was made. 


Placid, He waits but as I shrink, lose sense. 
I'll madden Him my mad eloquence! 
—Carrol Marks. 


Indian Summer 


Mock me not with fantasies 
Of a purple varnish; 

I know now that dreams like these 
So soon will tarnish. 


Take the gold and flame away, 
What would I with madness, 

I, who need a cloak of grey, 
To enfold a sadness. 


—Kate Herman. 


During the recent wholesale arrests of garment 


strikers in the city, it occurred to us to do a little 


shrewd political self-publicity. Since we are candi- 


date for Assembly in the 7th S. D., Bronx, and since 
at least 2,000 of our constituents are clothing workers 
now on strike, would it not be propitious to horn in 
on one of these arresting orgies some convenient aft- 
when there are no ball matinees 


ernoon games or 


worth while and get illustrious monicker in the 
daily headlines? If we were arrested, surely 
clothing worker citizens would immediately perceive 
what a doughty friend of labor we are, so willing to 
suffer and fight with them, that we would get their 


our 


our 


vote en bloc, beyond the shadow of a Democratic 
doubt This we planned to do, and were about to 
proceed, when, lo and holy gee, we chanced upon 


Congressman LaGuardia’s name in the day’s news as 
having attempted the same project, but, to his uncon- 
cealed chagrin, was denied the glory of arrest by a 
most astute minion of the law. And when we con- 
sidered how our chameleon friend was treated, it 
occurred to us that we might be similarly disposed 
of, so we are delaying our advent into the jug until 
this incident wears off in public memory. Our appre- 
“Comrade” LaGuardia. 


S. A. de Witt. 


ciative regrets, 


sees acted in an evening, or as a 
work of music he hears performed 
in an hour.” 


If a symphonic history is to obscure 


reality and magnify the mysterious 
and mystical, then Mr. Frank has 
achieved his end. But if we expect 


from the account of a people an under- 
standing of their mental reactions, an 
appreciation of the material conditions 
that have made their life, an inter- 
pretation of the social factors that have 
formed their class-conflicts and group 
prejudices, shaped their arts and fash- 
ioned their philosophies—then Mr, 
Frank's book is without significance, 
In a small section of his “History of 
Civilization in England” Buckle pic- 
tured a Spa‘n that stands out in con- 
trast to Mr. Frank’s by its very 
force and vividness. From Buckle’s 
analysis a people lift themselves into 
vision that is real and tangible. Mr. 
Frank's picture, on the other hand, is 
like that of a people pasted on a 
painted canvgs. We-.see them, but we 
know that they are unalive and im- 
mobile. 

Mr. Frank is mastered by his words. 
Gifted with a rich and ready vocabu- 
lary, the author's style flows in an end- 
less stream of metaphors and similes 
that bewilder and obscure by their very 
extravagance and excess. Mr. Frank's 
mind is alert for comparisons, quick to 


capture verbal resemblances, but his 
impressions are so encumbered with 
ornament and filigree that whatever 


ideational meaning they should possess 
is often lost in a swarm of euphuistic 
baggage. Not that there are not beau- 
tiful passages in “Virgin Spain’—there 
are—but it is a beauty that is dwarfed 
| of depth, a truncated beauty, emascus- 
lated of meaning and power. 





The Square Deal 











A new magazine, “The Square Deal,* 
| has appeared with the initial number 
|for September. Its policy is announced 
las a of Justice and the 
People’s Rights,” and the first number 
}presents a of fiction, 
j articles, poetry and cartoons. 

Among the leading 
j|contributed by Margaret Larkin on the 
| Passaic strike, by Leonard D. Abbott 
lon the Sacco-Vanetti case, and by John 
| Nevin 
jican Schools 


“Champion 


variety special 


articles is one 


Sayre on Militarisn: in Amer- 
and Colleges. Interest- 
jing articles are also contributed by J. 
is. Potofsky on Labor Banking in the 
United States, by Ada Patterson on 
Arthur Brisbane anl by Charles F- 

| guson on how Sane Finance Will Save 
| Civilization. 

Associated in the publication of “The 





Square Deal” are Arthur H. Howland 
}as editor; Leonard D. Abbott, associate 
| editor: Kaye Wheeler, art editor; 
| Charles H. Desgrey, advertising man- 


| ager, and B. L. McFadden, circulation 
| manager. 





“The Sar- 
shortly 


Ludwig Diehl's 
donic Smile,” to be published 
| by Houghton Mifflin Company, is 
| based on the life of the poet Heinrich 
Heine. The English translation is by 
Louise C, Wilcox, 


novel, 







